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A Critica EXAMINATION 
By Proressor Wiitiam A. Bong, F.R.S. 


THE question of the extent of Germany’s rearmament has 
recently loomed large in the public mind and parliamentary 
debates, and as it is inseparable from that of the Rhineland 
reoccupation and the problem of European peace, it should 
be visualised in its true setting and perspective without the 
exaggeration of fear on the one hand or indifference as to its 
significance on the other. 

As an example of how palpably it is being exaggerated 
in certain quarters, it needs only to be recalled how in 
the House of Commons on March 1o last Mr. Winston 
Churchill declared that ‘since the arrival of Herr Hitler in 
power three years ago the Germans have spent about 
£1,500,000,000 sterling upon warlike preparation directly or 
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indirectly,’ and that in a single year (1935) from £600,000,000 
to {800,000,000 was ‘spent on armaments in Germany.’ 
And on March 26 he said that he had been ‘ occupied with 
the idea of the great wheels revolving and the great 
hammers descending day and night in Germany, making 
the whole industry of that country an arsenal, making the 
whole of that gifted and valiant population a great war 
machine.’ On April 20 The Times printed a letter from him 
to the same effect, claiming that the figures he had given 
were undisputed. 

Such being the Churchillian nightmare, it is perhaps not 
surprising that it scared Miss E. Rathbone, M.P. for the 
Combined English Universities, into inditing forthwith a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian in which she alleged as a 
‘ fact’ that ‘ Germany had spent £600,000,000 to £800,000,000 
on rearmament in 1935 alone; perhaps £1,500,000,000 from 
1933 to 1936, much of it secretly while the Disarmament 
Conference was still sitting,’ adding that the object thereof 
was ‘ prestige’ and ‘ the annihilation of France.’ But when 
challenged by the writer to produce her evidence for such 
serious allegations, she had no more to say than that ‘I took 
my figures from Mr. Churchill’s speech on March 10;... 
if they are gravely exaggerated, it is strange that the absence 
of any convincing refutation should have enabled Mr. 
Churchill to repeat the earlier of them after an interval of some 
weeks.’ And as that gentleman had already put responsibility 
on to the Daily Herald and an unnamed ‘ financial authority ’ 
who had worked out ‘how money has been secretly found 
for these purposes in the German finances,’ nothing is left but 
to exclaim, in Gilbertian phrase : 


Tale tremendous, Heaven defend us, 


What a tale of Cock and Bull. 


Unquestionably Germany has been rearming since April 
1934, when Hitler, having had his conciliatory offers turned 
down by the French, issued orders that rearmament should 
forthwith ptoceed tapidly and efficiently; and after the 
French had extended universal military service from one to 
two years, on March 16, 1935, he signed the new conscription 
law and proclamation to provide a standing army of 450,000 
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men, And such a force needs arming at least up to equality 
with the power of France; but, for reasons, which will 
presently be given, the notion that during the past three 
years Germany has spent on rearmament anything like the 
colossal sums alleged by Mr. Churchill may be dismissed as 
fantastic. 

The expenditure of £1,500,000,000 on armaments in three 
years by any countty would involve such prodigious industrial 
effort as could not be hidden; and it would assuredly be 
reflected somewhete in its finances or industrial statistics. 
For the sum in question is nearly twice the present total 
annual revenue of Great Britain, 50 per cent. greater than the 
whole of the capital sunk in British railways, and more than 
three and a half times greater than the capital sunk in all 
British authorised gas and electricity undertakings put 
together. It would suffice to build nearly 200 35,000-ton 
battleships, or as many Queen Marys. And it certainly could 
not have been effected without such serious dislocations in 
Germany’s iron and steel industries as would, so to speak, 
have shouted from the housetops, but which in fact seem not 
to have been observed, save in Churchillian dreams. Let us, 
however, consider some facts bearing on the situation and 
judge accordingly. 

Public Finance.-—According to the Economist’s Commercial 
History and Review of 1935, the gross Reich revenue from 
taxation in the year 1934-5 was 8,223,000,000, as against 
6,846,000,000 teichsmarks in 1933-4; and during the past 
nine months of 1935-6 it was 7,190,000,000, against 
6,081,000,000 reichsmarks during the corresponding nine 
months of 1934-5. The Reich’s total debt on October 31, 
1935, Was given as 14,142,000,000 reichsmarks, although it 
is admitted that this return omits large undisclosed liabilities 
for armaments and public works, which are officially said not 
to exceed 9,000,000,000 reichsmarks, but in some quarters 
are put much higher. The Review in question also says that 
during 1935 ‘the recovery of trade, which began in 1932, 
proceeded at a slackened pace, and was, in general, marked 
only in trades favoured by rearmament and public works 
schemes.’ The wholesale prices index number ‘rose from 
101°0 to 103°4, and the agricultural index from 122-2 to 12370, 
while the average wage of skilled industrial workers remained 
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unchanged at 0-783 reichsmarks per hour during the year. 
The total income from wages and salaries in 1935 was returned 
at 31,190,000,000 reichsmarks as compared with 29,500,000,000 
reichsmarks in 1934. In December 1935 there were 2,507,000 
unemployed, as against 2,604,000 in December 1934 and 
4,058,000 in December 1933, the general industrial output 
during 1935 being estimated at about 94 per cent. that of 
1928, although for the whole year only 64 per cent. of all 
industrial working-places were occupied. Such official 
figures do not suggest any such severe industrial dislocations 
as a rapid change over from normal to a highly intensified 
armament production would involve; and, unless indeed 
seriously wrong and misleading, they should be regarded as 
incompatible with Mr. Churchill’s fears. There are, however, 
other and more general but equally cogent grounds for dis- 
missing the latter as chimerical. 

Population and Employment.—The present population of 
Germany is 67,000,000, of whom 22,500,000 are males between 
the ages of fifteen and sixty-five years; and after deducting 
those unemployed, there would remain about 20,000,000 
employable and employed males. Of these about 5,750,000 
are engaged in agriculture, about 8,000,000 in industry, 
another 4,000,000 in trade and transport, the remaining 
2,250,000 being occupied mainly in professional and official 
work, 

Agricultural Production—Agricalture is by far Germany’s 
gteatest single industry, much of it being on a co-operative 
basis. Altogether some 13,000,000 men and women ate 
employed in it. In 1934 she had 36,500,000 acres of arable 
land under grain or root crops, as against Our 11,500,000 
acres in 1933, as well as 13,667,000 acres of meadow land. 
Her horses numbered three and a third times, her cattle nearly 
two and a half times, and her pigs more than seven times those 
in Great Britain, while in 1934 her wheat crop was three times 
ours. In 1928 her wheat and barley crops averaged about 
4,000,000 metric tons and her rye crop nearly 12,000,000 
metric tons per annum. Since then she has increased her 
wheat and diminished her rye production. And there is 
nothing in her agricultural returns for 1934 and 1935 to suggest 
any recent transference of labour from agriculture to industry. 
Thus we find : 
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LIvEsTOcK CENSUS 


Dec. 1934 Dec. 1935 
Horses. ‘ P 35360,000 3,380,000 
Cattle . ‘ . 19,190,000 18,910,000 
Pigs . " 23,100,000 22,820,000 
Sheep. . «| 4,480,000 3,920,000 


CEREAL Crops (Metric Tons) ? 


1934 1935 








Rye . ‘ ° 7,610,000 75 $0,000 
Wheat. . «|  45$30,000 4,670,000 
Barley . ‘ ‘ 3,210,000 3,360,000 
Oats . 3 J 52450,000 53370,000 

Total . Be 20,800,000 20,950,000 


And although the potato crop of 1935 (41,000,000 tons) was 
some 4,000,000 tons below that of 1934, some industrial raw- 
material crops showed large increases. Clearly, then, what- 
ever new mischief our friend Fritz may have been up to during 
the past three years, he has not been diverting labour from his 
land into his mines, forges and factories. 

General Industrial Production —In regard to industrial pro- 
duction, it must always be remembered that, in common with 
ourselves and the world generally, Germany experienced the 
disastrous effects of the economic blizzard which set in during 
1930 and culminated in the unprecedented slump of 1932. 
In the last-named year her industrial production fell to about 
40 per cent. below ‘ prosperity’ level, the decline for steel 
being about 60 per cent., machinery 57-5 per cent., pottery 
5§ per cent., motor cats 38-5 per cent., finished textiles 32 per 
cent., paper 22°5 per cent., and for footwear 18 per cent. 
During 1933 an industrial revival set in, and has since con- 
tinued, but in general production is still below the 1929 level. 
Such conditions are reflected in Germany’s consumption of 
black coal and lignite, which (including the Saar in 1935) were 
as follows : | 


1 In 1933 our British corn (é.¢., wheat, barley and oat) crops amounted to 4,274,000 
long tons, and potato crop to 4,555,000 long tons. 
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CONSUMPTION OF BrrumINoUS COAL AND LIGNITE IN 


Germany (Million Tons) 








1929 1932 1933 1934 eek 
Bituminous coal . - | 144°5 90°6 94°6 108-0 125 
ignite . : - | 143°3 11§*3 125°7 138-6 145 
Total . | 2878 | 205°9 | 220°3 | 246°6 270 
aan meer eel ' owe eel 
~ ~ 
Ratio * <5 o-715 ; 1932 1°31. 


In Great Britain the home consumption of bituminous and 
anthracitic coal was approximately 175,000,000 tons in 1929, 
145,000,000 tons in 1932, and 165,000,000 tons in 1934, and 
will probably work out at about 170,000,000 tons in 1935. 
And, seeing that bituminous coal and not lignite would be 
consumed in armament production, Germany’s consumption 
of 125,000,000 tons thereof, as against ours of 170,000,000 
tons, in 1935 does not, on the face of things, suggest any 
Churchillian scale of armament production within the Reich 
during these years, 

Supposing, however, that £1,500,000,000 had teen 
expended upon armaments in Germany during the past three 
years at a progressively increasing rate—or (say) £ 300,000,000 
in 1933, £500,000,000 in 1934, and £700,000,000 in 1935— 
and that the average wage of a skilled industrial worker was 
2000 reichsmatks (an equivalent to £160 at the current rate 
of exchange) per annum, it would have meant the full-time 
employment of no less than 1,800,000 men in 1933, 3,125,000 
in 1934, and 4,375,000 (or more than half Germany’s available 
industrial force) in 1935. Moreover, seeing that the official 
“unemployment ’ figure was 4,000,000 persons at the begin- 
ning and 2,500,000 at the end of the period in question, it 
follows that, had armament production really been on such 
supposed colossal scale, there would have been a diversion 
during 1934 and 1935 of something like 2,500,000 persons 
(or about 30 per cent. of Germany’s available industrial force) 
from the production of useful commodities for general con- 
sumption to that of unconsumed armaments, a condition 
which certainly would have resulted in a marked shrinkage 
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of goods sold in German shops. Yet although during 1935 
(to quote the Economist’s review again) ‘ the pace of recovery 
in wholesale trade slackened and in retail trade almost 
ceased,’ there was no evidence of any great shrinkage. 

Iron and Steel Production —The manufacture of armaments 
involves chiefly steel and copper, together with smaller 
amounts of such metals as nickel, chromium, etc., as are 
contained in the special alloy steels used in making guns, 
armour plates, and war machines generally. It is perhaps 
difficult to say precisely what will be the cost of a ton of steel 
when ultimately worked up into such finished products, 
but the fact that a 35,000-ton battleship and its armament, 
principally composed of steel, costs something like £230 per 
ton will suffice to show its order. And it would appear that 
if in 1935 Germany had really spent as much as £700,000,000 
on armaments, probably not less than some 2,000,000 tons of 
steel would have been involved, the larger proportion of 
which would not have been ordinary mild steel sections but 
ctucible or electric steel and/or special steel forgings or 
castings. For any abnormally large armament production 
would assuredly be reflected in the output of the last-named 
products. 

Also, in considering the relevant iron and steel statistics, it 
should be borne in mind that ‘ rearmament’ was certainly 
nowhere in the air during the post-war ‘ boom ’ year of 1929, 
and that however busy the Devil may have been trearming 
Germans in 1935, he had not in that year included Britons in 
such attentions. Hence, unless the 1935 iron and steel 
statistics (and especially those for steel forgings and the like) 
show a much greater ratio to those of 1929 than do the 
corresponding British figures and ratio, or unless they reveal 
some exceptionally high 1934 and 1935 figures for steel 
forgings and the like, any alleged colossal German rearma- 
ment during those years may be gravely doubted. 

Bearing all such considerations in mind, and discriminating 
between (a) such items as steel forgings, castings, etc., as 
enter largely into armaments, and (4) such as rails, sleepers, 
girders, etc., which do not, the following comparative 
figures for (I.) Great Britain and (II.) Germany and the 
Saat may be cited as significant in regard to the point at 


issue : 
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Ourrput oF Iron, STEEL, STEEL FORGINGS AND OTHER 
Sections (Million Tons) 


I. Great Britain 


Pig iron ° 
Total steel 


(2) Steel forgings T°O75 2°53 


Rails, sleepers, 

i etc. ia ° 058 1°21 
)) Girders, joists, 
etc. . ’ 


II. Germany and Saar 


Pig iron 
Total steel 


(a) Steel forgings 
Rails, 


» Sleepers, 
w| se 
Girders, etc. . 


Such figures suggest little more than that in both coun- 
tties iron and steel production had slumped heavily between 
1929 and 1932, but had since substantially regained the lost 
ground, on the whole rather more so in Great Britain than in 
Germany. Indeed, except that in both 1934 and 1935 the 
German production of steel forgings went somewhat ahead of 
ours, there is nothing suggestive of any marked difference 
between ‘ armament ’ production in the two countries during 
1929-35. Moreover, in neither country has the recovery in 


regard to ‘ railway’ materials been nearly so marked as that 
in those used for building and public works. 


The inference that Germany’s recent ‘armament’ steel 
production has not been on anything like a ‘ war’ scale is 
supported by the following figures for the total German 
production of crucible and electric steel and steel castings 
for the years 1913 (pre-war), 1917 (mid-war), 1929 (post-war 
“ prosperity ’ year) and 1934, respectively : 
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GERMAN PRODUCTION OF CRUCIBLE AND Exectric STEELS 
AND STEEL Castincs (Million Tons) 


1913. ° ° 2 07536 1929. ° : - 07484 
1917. ° ° - 3°844 1934 - e ° + 0498 


Nickel Importations—Nickel being an essential compo- 
nent, to an average of about 3 per cent., of the special steel 
alloys used in the manufacture of heavy armaments, as well 
as of much other apparatus and plant used for entirely peace- 
ful purposes, the following figures deserve examination, 
especially as Germany is dependent upon overseas supplies 
of the metal : 


GERMAN Imports (LESS Exports) OF NICKEL (Long Tons) 


1929 5 1 1933 1934 1935 
Metal no, of e888. 0 1,937} 3:996| 5,836 
Ore. . «. «| 13,303 | 16,909 | 33,639 | 36,399 | 28,500 
Estimated total metal, 
assuming ro per cent. 
inore . ° - | 3,683 | 1,690] 5,300] 7,635 


It will be seen that the retained nickel imports have been 
tapidly increasing since the ‘slump’ of 1932; yet even 
during 1934 and 1935 they did not exceed our home con- 
sumption of nickel, which may be computed at about 


10,000 tons per annum. And it will scarcely be suggested 
that our consumption in these years had any sinister ‘ arma-' 
ment’ implication, for never perhaps had our innocence 
been more patent. Nor is there necessarily any such implica- 
tion in regard to Germany, seeing that in normal times 
about 90 per cent. of the world’s nickel consumption is for 
non-armament purposes. 

The German figures are complicated by the fact that so 
much of her nickel imports have been in the form of ore the 
average metal content of which is difficult to estimate, although 
probably it would not have exceeded 10 per cent. and might 
have been lower. Assuming, however, 10 per cent. as a 
possible maximum, Germany’s et nickel imports would 
have been as shown in the last line of the foregoing figures, 
which would give not more than 7635 tons in 1934 and 
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8686 tons in 1935—¥#.¢., less than our own computed home 
consumption, And if even the whole thereof had been 
absorbed in the production of a 3 per cent. nickel steel, such 
as is used (inter alia) for atmaments, its total output in 1935 
would not have exceeded some 290,000 tons, of which the 
gteater part, probably three-quarters, would have been 
for non-armament purposes. Yet even assuming that as 
much as half of it had gone into armaments finally costing 
(say) £250 per ton on the average, an expenditure of the order 
of some £36,250,000 on heavy armaments in 1935 might be 
visualised ; but by no possible stretch of imagination could 
it have approached anywhere near the astronomical 
Churchillian dimensions. 

Chrome and Tungsten Ore Importation.—As both chromium 
and tungsten enter into the composition of special alloy steels, 
chromium to an average of about 1 per cent into nickel- 
chrome and chromium steels used in gun forgings and the 
like, as well as up to 12 per cent. into ‘ stainless steels,’ and 
tungsten to an average of 16 to 20 per cent. together with 
3 to 5 per cent. of chromium into those of high-speed self- 
hardening cutting tools used (é#ter alia) in armament-making, 
the following figures for British and German importation 
of chrome and tungsten ores thtow some supplementary 
sidelight upon the question under discussion, both countries 
being almost entirely dependent upon overseas supplies of 
both these commodities. 

Chrome ore, which consists essentially of FeO.Cr,O,, 
may contain anything between 40 and 60 per cent. of chromium 
oxide Cr,O, ; and if an average of 50 per cent. be assumed, 
it would be equivalent to about 35 per cent. of metallic 
chromium. 

Tungsten ore, which nowadays chiefly comes from China, 
Burma, Malaya and the United States, usually contains 
between 60 and 7o per cent. of the oxide WO,, or from 47°6 
to 55°3 per cent. of the metal. For our present purpose an 
average metal content of 50 per cent. may be conveniently 
assumed. It must, however, be borne in mind that both 
chromium and tungsten, or their oxides, are used for other 
purposes than alloy steels, the former for chrome-plating and 
the latter for electric lamp filaments, though chiefly they go 
into steels. 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN IMPORTS OF CHROME AND TUNGSTEN 


Ores (Long Tons) 
(a) Chrome Ore (Cr = circa 35 per cent.) 
1929 | 1932 J' 1933 | 1934 | ° 1935 
Great Britain . 27.276 | 21,664 | 28,985 | 36,553 —_ 
Germany . . 41,036 | 41,979 | 46,951 | 75,767 | 93,930 

















(0) Tungsten Ore (Tungsten = circa 50 per cent.) 

Great Britain . - |. 3,63t | 4,187 | 4,332 |. 6,536 | 10,074 
Germany . e - | 37141 1,688 | 3,766 | 4,385 7,881 

It will be observed that in both 1932 and 1934 the German 
imports of chrome ore were approximately twice ours ; and 
although the British figures for 1935 ate not yet available, they 
will almost certainly have exceeded those of 1934, and 
probably be not much less than half those of Germany in 
1935. And as regards tungsten ore, our importations have 
always exceeded those of Germany—+.g., in 1934 by about 
so and in 1935 by rather more than 25 per cent. In neither 
case do the figures seem to indicate any greater rate of increase 
between 1932 and 1935 than might be attributed to the 
general trade revival, although some part of Germany’s 
increased importations during 1934 and 1935 has probably 
been due to armament. 

Non-ferrous Metals.—Finally, an examination of actual 
German consumption of such non-ferrous metals as copper, 
lead, zinc and aluminium, as compared with ours, during 
recent years has revealed nothing of sinister import, although 
the fact that recently in Germany aluminium has been sub- 
stituted for copper for certain purposes may be viewed as 
ptobably having some bearing upon ‘armament.’ The 
following comparative figures from Quxin’s Metal Handbook 
and Statistics, 1936, published by the Metal Information 
Bureau of London, will perhaps suffice to make this clear : 





CoNnsuMPTION OF NoNn-FERROUS METALS IN THOUSANDS OF 
RIC TONS 


Copper Lead 





1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 




















U.K. . - | 131 | 145 | 221 | 275 | 240 | 270 | 330 | 345 
Germany .| 137 | 170 | 221 | 200 | 113 | 146 | 165 | 175 
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CONSUMPTION OF NON-FERROUS METALS IN THOUSANDS OF 
Metric Tons—continued 


Zinc 
1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932 | 1933 


132 |.180 | 198 20°| 21 
148 | 182 | 194 185] 27°5 


General Conclusion.—Having thus endeavoured to examine 
dispassionately, in the dry light of such relevant statistics as 
ate available, Mr. Winston Churchill’s recent allegations in 
the House of Commons about Germany’s huge expenditure 
upon armaments during the past three years, and having failed 
to discover the slightest grounds for his statements as to the 
magnitudes of the monetary sums involved, the writer con- 
cludes that they should be dismissed as gross exaggerations 
unworthy of credence. And it is hoped that the facts and 
considerations put forward herein will ease both his and 
the public mind on the subject. At the same time, however, 
there is evidence that the extent of German rearmament during 
1934 and 1935, though nothing like that alleged, has not been 
negligible, but is a factor to be reckoned with and duly laid 
to heart. 

Wittram A. Bone. 
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COLLECTIVE INSECURITY 


By Water Srmons, Ph.D. 
(former Chief Justice of Germany) 


Ir has for many years past been the kindly habit of Dr. 
Nichol:s Murray Butler, the great president of a great 
University, to send to his friends, at the New Year, a printed 
card containing some appropriate reflections from the mirror 
of his own mind. At the end of 1935 I received from him a 
card adorned with the following sentences : 


No people is so insecure as one which is heavily armed. At any 
moment tens of thousands of its youth may be hurled to a cruel death. 
Security is collective security built upon a foundation of international 
co-operation and supported by an international police. The alternative 
is international chaos, mounting armaments, world-wide economic 
depression, paralysis of trade and persistent lack of confidence. The 
_ only certain way to keep out of war is to join in preventing war. 


In this statement I find what seem to me manifest truths, but 
also hidden fallacies. Six months ago collective security 
through the League of Nations was the watchword of 
respectable politicians and responsible statesmen. Mr. 
Hodza, the Czechoslovakian Minister, proclaimed the new 
Creed with missionary zeal in the capitals of Europe, though 
with less success than he expected; Mr. Baldwin declared it 
to be the basis of British policy, and vindicated it stoutly 
against France, the first defender of this Faith. It was 
supported by British public opinion, to the detriment of 
the Hoare—Laval plan, which contemplated a more indi- 
vidualistic solution of the Italo-Abyssinian riddle. But the 
Negus did not gain by this return to orthodoxy. 

What is wrong with this principle? In theory, it looks 
convincing ; in practice, it has embarrassing and disagreeable 
consequences. Is it a true principle, or a pseudo-concept ? 

$41 
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I suggest that it is both, according to the medium and the 
spirit of its application. To live in security is an aim which 
mankind shares with the animal world ; the sole difference is 
that humanity needs security more than most animals, whose 
safety in this dangerous world has ever been the care of Dame 
Nature. Men must gather food into barns, and procure 
warmth by means of fuel, clothes and shelter ; and they must 
be armed with weapons against all comers. Under primitive 
forms of civilisation this sort of security was a matter for 
the individual ; but the basis of every human social order has 
ever been collective security, whether through the family, the 
gens, the tribe, the po/is,orthe nation. European philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries held that the 
desire for security was the motive force of the ‘ social contract.’ 
If that be so, why not apply this modus procedendi to an even 
wider circle—to the society of nations, in fact? Such an 
application is the logical consequence of earlier security, a 
panacea against international discord and war. ‘The rational 
and logical mind of the French people rightly acclaimed with 
enthusiasm the idea embodied in Articles VIII. and XVI. of 
the Covenant. But it took root also in sober-minded and 
realistic England, though not without some insular misgivings. 

Nevertheless, if tested by the touchstone of social history, 
this conception of collective security reveals itself as an 
illusion which has often developed in the past from irrational 
sources, either by natural processes of growth, like plants or 
the British Constitution, or imposed, on a chance medley of 
quarrelsome States, by the superior will of a great king or 
statesman. The only notable exception to this general rule 
is that offered by the United States of America. The British 
Colonies: which founded this great political system were 
driven by circumstances to create collective security for 
themselves, and did so. This ‘ New Commonwealth ’ was 
rooted in the Puritan faith, and was the embodiment of that 
belief in individual and political Liberty for which their fore- 
fathers had sacrificed individual comfort, the security of a life 
surrounded by the amenities of European civilisation—even 
life itself. For the New Englanders, this political’ creed, 
strengthened by religious fervour, played the ré/e of those 
divine patrons who guaranteed collective security of old— 
the sanctuaries round which the Ionian League, the League of 
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Delos, and the Amphictyonian League were assembled at the 
greatest period of Greek history, the penates and the /arss of 
the Roman family and gens, the altar erected to the emperor 
and to be adored, on pain of death, by every Roman subject. 

Yet, paradoxically, the American people eschew every 
external form of collective security as an ‘entanglement.’ 
This aversion caused the downfall: of President Wilson ; it 
caused the repudiation by the United States Senate of the 
Versailles Treaty, the League of Nations, and the Tripartite 
Guarantee Pact promised to France by President Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd George. It underlay more recently the adoption 
by Congress of the New American neutrality system, one of 
the most significant and important political facts of the 
present time. Its growing strength sounded the knell of 
Britain’s policy of collective security and support of the 
League of Nations. ‘The advocates of collective security 
regard these facts as showing that the system must be world- 
wide. They cannot deny that it has failed hitherto. China 
reaped no advantage from it; it has not saved Manchukuo 
from Japan, nor Outer’ Mongolia from Russia. It has not 
stayed the hand of Italy in Ethiopia. In each case the identity 
of the aggressor was never in doubt and was duly recorded 
at Geneva. In each case the parties were bound by the 
Pact of Paris as well as by the Covenant. 

The advocates of collective security claim that these failures 
ate due to the abstention of the United States and certain 
European Powers. I confess that I hold the contrary opinion. 
I believe that the main cause of the failure of the League of 
Nations is not to be sought in its lack of universality but, in 
present circumstances, to the fact that it embraces. too many 
discordant entities. The rationalistic and idealistic inventors 
and founders of this institution omitted to examine the real 
qualities of the subsoil. They created a society in which 
there was no fellowship, and besmirched the ideal of a 
collective security by basing their own common security on the 
insecurity of their neighbours. The structure, when tested, 
proved at the same time too big and too small. If the United 
States had been told that their responsibility for collective 
security was limited to the continent of America, they would 
not have refused to enter the League, because they could 
have done within the League what they were already doing 
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outside it. Had Japan been told it was left to her to watch, 
with her neighbours, over the security of the Far Eastern 
nations, Japan would still be a member of the League. 
Instead, the Covenant embraced the whole orbis terrarum 
jointly and severally pledged to guarantee the security of the 
world. The League failed ignominiously in Manchukuo and 
the Chaco, both distant regions for which Europe felt little 
responsibility. It failed here because it was too big. In 
Europe it failed because it was too small. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria were allowed to enter the League, but 
on terms which deprived them of their individual security and 
independence. They were destined to be treated in per- 
petuity as second-rate members whose only concern with 
collective security was anxiety lest it should be used to hold 
them in bondage. Briand tried in vain to found security on 
a purely economic basis. Even the limited aim of European 
collectivity in the pursuit of peace was thus missed. This 
defect in the prevailing system of collective security has 
hitherto escaped the attention of League politicians. It 
required the drastic methods of the German Fihrer to open 
men’s eyes to the necessity of assuring real equality between 
the peoples of Europe and to assure the rights of individual 
security before contemplating a system of collective security. 
Denial of equal rights was the cause of Germany’s departure 
from the League ; practical acknowledgment of equal rights. 
will be the condition of her return. Thus alone can the basis 
of collective security be broadened. 

The defenders of collective security are inclined to ascribe 
the failure of the League to defects in Article XVI. of the 
Covenant. It is not enough for them that every member of 
the League is bound to partake in the sanctions decided on 
by the competent organs of the League; the task of co- 
ordinating the contributions of the different members leaves 
room for so many evasions and procrastinations that. the 
effect of compulsory measures ordered by the League under 
Article XVI. may be greatly reduced. So they demand, like 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, an international police force, 
administered by the League, always ready to strike rapidly 
and effectively at a recalcitrant member State or a lawless 
aggressor. This idea has always found favour in France. 
Her chief proposal, often reiterated, was to internationalise 
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aircraft in order to equip the League exclusively with this 
most modern and most impressive of military weapons. 
Since France was assured for many years of predominance in 
the air, she could exercise a powerful control on the proposed 
air force of the League. 

How was the fact of aggression to be decided, and by 
whom? The League has discussed three tests of aggression.? 
One test proposed in connexion with discussions on dis- 
armament is to regard that State as the aggressor which is 
responsible for the first ‘ act of war,’ especially he who first 
invaded foreign territory. Another test was mentioned when 
the League had to deal with claims for reparation maintained 
before it after hostilities had ceased—namely, to regard that 
State as the aggressor which was under the least necessity of 
defence at the time hostilities began. A third test seems to 
have been finally adopted by the League in most of the cases 
brought before it for decision where the Council had to con- 
sider the consequences of hostilities. Instead of trying to 
state which party was actually the first to commit ‘ acts of 
war,’ or which was morally bound to defend itself when 
hostilities began, the League inquired which party was willing 
to stop fighting when invited to do so. None of these tests 
facilitate prompt action against an aggressor. As to the first, 
it suffices to look at the difficulties of the Wal-Wal case ; as 
to the second, a moral judgment respecting the necessity of 
defence between two States, both declaring and feeling them- 
selves attacked, presupposes a knowledge of all circumstances 
existing at the outbreak of hostilities: that is in most cases 
impossible without a lengthy judicial inquiry. The attempt 
made at Geneva in 1924 to define the aggressor by an 
additional protocol to the Covenant, destined to fill the 
famous ‘ gap” left in Article XV., and to remove thereby, in 
the interest of collective security, the last possibility of a 
permitted war, was likewise abortive. The third and last 
test is easily evaded: both parties declare themselves ready to 
stop fighting, but are unable to do so because the measures 
taken by the enemy compel them, in spite of their good 
intentions, to continue their operations. The truth or falsity 
of such statements can, like the complaints referring to lawless 


1 See the articles of Quincy Wright in the American Journal of International Law, 
vol. xxix., p. 381ff; vol. xxx., p. 52f. 
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warfare, in most cases only be determined by a close investiga- 
tion on the battlefield. 

This uncertainty as to what constitutes ‘aggression detracts 
greatly from the advantages expected by optimists from 
collective security. It would develop into a real danger if the 
League controlled a combined land, sea, and air force under 
the name of an international police, for as yet neither the 
League nor a League police can be really international. The 
League is composed and directed by nationally and even 
nationalistically minded politicians whose influence varies 
but is never without some national bias. The contingents 
used by the League as its own police will, in spirit if not in 
law, remain nationals of that State to which they owed 
allegiance before they entered the League’s service. ‘ Col- 
lective security ’ would, in such conditions, entail the security 
of every nation at which the leading Powers of the League 
looked askance. 

The sanctions of Article XVI. of the Covenant, even if 
not strengthened by an international police force, are them- 
selves likely to render the political situation of many member 
States not involved in the difference extremely insecure. 
Under that Article every member is bound to take hostile 
measutes—economic, financial, and military—against a State 
with which, probably, it wishes to live in peace and to sustain 
friendly commercial intercourse. Each member of the 
League has lost the ‘ jus belli ac pacis,’ the rights of neutrality, 
and must submit its political and economic interests to the 
decision of a number of gentlemen sitting in Geneva, who will 
settle in what manner it must participate in sanctions. Every 
such member must undergo hardships, in varying measure, 
imposed on it, by way of retaliation, from the State which is 
the object of League disapproval. Is it likely that the popula- 
tions will accept the sole consolation offered by their leaders— 
that it is an honour to suffer for the ideal of collective security— 
dulce et decorum est pro patria alieni mori? Such has recently 
been the position in relation to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, 
which transformed the collective security of the League 
into a collective insecutity ; in the case of Manchuria, even 
great Powers refrained from inaugurating collective sanctions 
because they feared the insecurity that was bound to result. 

Of the States which, after the foundation of the League, 
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welcomed collective security, France was for many years the 
foremost. Nevertheless, her own faith in this sacred caus 

was not strong enough to prevent her from seeking more 
effective guarantees of her own security. So she concluded 
those very military alliances, so earnestly condemned by 
President Wilson, which are contrary to the letter and the spirit 
of the Covenant and can be justified only on the ground that 
collective security, in the sense of the Covenant, is of no value. 

In reality France has added one collective insecurity to 
another. ‘The world knows that the Quai d’Orsay always 
favoured a future reinstatement of the Hapsburgs on a 
reconstructed throne of Austria as the surest guarantee against 
the Anschluss. The other Succession States of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire are resolutely opposed to such a 
change and are ready to wage war in order to prevent it. In 
this way France could be compelled to join arms with her 
allies in waging a war on behalf of a cause against her own 
political interests. France has concluded a military alliance 
with Soviet Russia, manifestly directed against Germany, 
under which she would, in certain circumstances, be obliged 
to assist Russia in a war against Poland, her old friend. True, 
Poland has made a non-aggression treaty with Russia, and 
war between these two Powers is unlikely. But so has 
Germany; and her treaty with Russia of 1925 has been 
recently renewed. Poland fought against Russia in 1920 on 
behalf of her eastern border, and the causes of this war have 
not been removed. There is, implicitly or explicitly, a term 
to all treaties: Has not France, by these treaties, created for 
herself a very dangerous ‘ collective insecutity’? And will 
not every Power that follows her example lose, in the same 
degree, its individual security and the sovereign liberty to 
decide for which cause it will risk the wealth and the life of 
its subjects ? . 

The conviction that collective security, in the sense 
hitherto given to this concept, is no real security brought the 
peoples not only of Europe but of the whole world to the 
conclusion that individual security, besides the collective one, 
must be based on national armaments. The lesson of the 
Great War to belligerents and neutrals alike seems forgotten. 
Unlimited national armaments—that was the gist of the 
homily read from a thousand platforms—inevitably lead to 
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war. Collective disarmament is the Usher posted by Justice 
at the entrance to the Temple of Peace. To make sure that the 
Usher could be installed in his functions Germany was forced 
under the Versailles. Treaty to prepay her share of the salary 
by disarming, not collectively, but unilaterally. Likewise, in 
order to prevent a new clash of arms between France and 
Germany, Germany was required unilaterally to demilitarise 
the Rhineland zone. The German delegation at Versailles— 
whereof I was Commissioner-General—accepted these con- 
ditions, without protesting against them on principle, because 
by virtue of the preamble to Part V. of the Treaty they were 
assured that a reciprocal development of these measures would 
follow. When the Treaty had come into force, Germany had 
therefore good reason to demand an equal measure of dis- 
armament by the other Powers. To President Wilson’s mind 
that measure should have extended to a limitation of the armed 
forces of every State member of the League, and to a police 
force sufficient to assure internal order. The French amend- 
ment to the Covenant succeeded in transforming ‘ internal 
order’ into the ‘ national security ? which, according to the 
original plan, was to be assured through ‘ collective security.’ 
Indeed, to contribute to the sanctions prescribed by the 
League against a law-breaking State the police force of every 
member State should be strong enough to devote a section of 
telative efficiency to such a purpose. But this obligation 
assumes a different significance when it relates to the provision 
of armaments sufficient to secure the defence of a nation 
against a potential aggressor, in addition to, or in fact as a 
substitute for, collective security. To cover such a volte-face, 
Powers augmenting their armaments seek to justify their 
action by pointing out that, in neglecting their military forces, 
they would be defaulting with regard to their obligations 
under the Covenant. 

France has done that many times since the Great War, 
and Great Britain is doing it now. France, once the foremost 
protagonist of collective security, has nowadays less faith 
in her old fetish. Her readiness to join in the sanctions 
decreed by the League against Italy was impaired by her 
Latin sympathies. Before these lines appear in print the 
world will know whether France is willing to strike a bargain 
with Great Britain—namely, to join in further sanctions 
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against Italy on condition that Great Britain joins in sanctions 
against Germany, both parties endeavouring to be prepared. 

I assert with some confidence that since the foundation of 
the League none of its members have gained from collective 
security, none have willingly accepted the obligation to resort 
to collective sanctions. Even Great Britain, into whose hands 
the banner of collective security has been delivered by France, 
seems to feel not at all comfortable in waving it now; for 
who can say to what lengths it may lead her? And if she 
should, against her inherited traditions, shut her eyes to the 
consequences, the Dominions would hasten to open them 
again. What is at the bottom of the inability of the League 
system to procure for its members a durable feeling of rest 
and peace ? It is not the lack of an international police force, 
but the fact that the members of the League, instead of 
joining their forces, are pooling their fears. The system of 
collective security is based on the assumption of a collectivity 
that does not yet exist and cannot be created by sanctions, 
The collective security of the Roman familia and gens centred 
in the common worship of a Divine Presence, in whose 
name collective interests were cared for and differences 
between members composed or arbitrated. The League of 
Nations has no common worship, no common religious 
ideals, no common faith. It is no more a ‘Holy Alliance’ 
than was that union of autocrats who, after the Napoleonic 
Wars, strove to maintain in Europe a status quo of fettered 
nations. 

It seems impossible to find a common religion or political 
faith binding all peoples of the earth together; that may 
come, but we shall not live to see it. What we need to-day 
is European team-mentality ; without that concert Europe 
will end by falling under the domination of foreign races and 
other continents. Team work and comradeship once secured, 
collective security will follow without sanctions. By the 
Great War and the world-wide economic depression we have 
experienced in Europe a solidarity of sorrow; why do we 
live in fear, arming against each other, seeking collective or 
individual security against each other? Why cannot we feel 
as comrades of one team, as sailors in the same ship ? Because 
the peoples of Europe are slow to forget their bloody history ; 
because the victors of yesterday seem unable to look at their 
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foes of the past as companions on the way to a better future. 
With perfect reason French politicians have demanded 
moral before material disarmament; unhappily for Europe, 
they addressed this demand exclusively to foreign peoples, 
not to their own. In cénsequence, every attempt of German 
statesmen to reach an open and comprehensive understanding 
with France has, to this day, been suspiciously, even disdain- 
fully, rejected, 

The second condition of comradeship is equality. It was, 
theoretically, conceded to Germany by the League in vague 
terms more than a dozen years after the Peace of Versailles, 
but shortly afterwards denied in practice by Sir John Simon 
on behalf of the League. So the present German Chancellor, 
with the full consent of the German people, was forced to 
leave the League and to assert Germany’s equality in virtue 
of his people’s inborn right of liberty and self-determination. 
True, he acted in contravention of the written articles of the 
Versailles Treaty and the Locarno Pact ; but the Powers now 
ready to sit in judgment on Germany are neither impartial 
nor without guilt in respect of similar acts. Herr Hitler is 
not willing to retract or to repent, but is ready to devise, in 
counsel with every other European Power, a new and better 
collective security, a system which will not tempt the nations 
fuinously to increase their armaments, nor to devise new 
forms of economic self-sufficiency destined to save them from 
strangulation by economic or military sanctions. 

Material security is not a very grand or lofty ideal ; it is 
the typical ideal of the bourgeois. Better to live dangerously 
and free than secure and in chains. And what is worldly 
security ? In most cases an illusion. Trust your neighbour, 
and in nine cases out of ten he will show himself trustworthy. 
Leave the anxiety respecting the tenth care to God Almighty ; 
He has yet a share in distributing security. Dare to take a 
risk on the right side, on the side of international under- 
standing, instead of taking it on the wrong side, on the side 
of international sanctions. Schiller ends one of his most 
beautiful poems with the apostrophe : 


Du musst glauben, du musst wagen, Man must trust, and man must dare. 
denn die leihn Kein Pfand; God does not give ‘ security.’ 


Water SIMMONS. 





PEACE THROUGH EFFECTIVE DEFENCE 


By Str Norman ANGELL 


Ir is far easier to deal with error, with folly, with definite 
wickedness, than with confusion. And the fact which 
stands out as marking the whole international scene to-day is 
confusion : confusion of plans, confusion of responsibilities, 
confusion of needs, confusion of causes. We have had 
conferences innumerable, pacts without number, new treaties 
endlessly replacing old, until in this ever-thickening maze 
the ordinary citizen has become hopelessly lost. There is no 
agreement as to responsibility: some blame France, some 
Germany, some Russia. So with remedies: some are clamant 
for the abolition of the League; others as insistent for its 
strengthening. One group stands for the abolition of 
Article XVI. ; another for fortifying it. We should abandon 
sanctions ; we should stiffen them. Remove the economic 
causes of wat. Economic causes have little to do with it. 
When a discussion has reached that point of confusion 
it is time to go back to the beginning, to ask what it is all 
about ; to restore some intellectual order and orderliness. 
We can do that best in the ancient Greek fashion, and by the 
Greek method—by asking the most rudimentary and ele- 
mentary questions of all: What do we want? Want, that 
is, not as the result of next week’s manceuvre in the political 
game, but ultimately. For what are we all striving as the 
final end? What is the common need, and the common aim, 
if common aim there be? It is clear that we seldom ask 
those questions with sincerity and seriousness, careful of the 
meaning of the words we use. For each nation professes to 
state what it wants, and then by what it does, denies what it 
says. 
- Each nation concerned in these negotiations says that its 
first and last objective is Peace. On unnumbered occasions 
352 
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our statesmen, for instance, have declared that the greatest 
interest of the British Empire is peace. Even States which 
are supposed, in a sense, to expect war, if not to welcome it, 
in which professions of pacifism are a qualification for the 
concentration camp; even statesmen who, like Mussolini, 
declare that ‘ war alone brings up to its highest tension all 
human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples 
who have the courage to meet it,’ or who, again, tell us that 
‘ Fascism believes neither in the possibility nor the utility of 
perpetual peace’—even these tell us that their supreme 
purpose is the maintenance of peace. Germany imprisons 
pacifists, teaches her youngsters that man’s noblest occupation 
is wat; but Dr. Goebbels tells us also that ‘Germany has 
furnished abundant proofs of her love of peace’ and desires 
it above all things. Mussolini, who tells us that ‘ renuncia- 
tion of war-like imperialism is a sign of decay and death,’ also 
tells us that Italy wants, beyond all else, ‘ to be let alone in 
order to realise the beautiful and noble principles which she 
has proclaimed.’ 

The purpose of reminding the reader of these declarations 
is not to imply that the professions of peace are insincere, or 
hypocritical, in any ordinary sense. It is to illustrate the 
point made above that the confusion which marks this 
subject extends to the ordinary use of words—a confusion so 
great that the words are apt to become almost meaningless ; 
and to support the contention that we have not, in fact, asked 
ourselves what we want, and the price at which we want it. 

When our statesmen join the chorus and proclaim that 
‘ the greatest interest of the British Empire is peace,’ they are 
doubtless just as sincere as the others. But yet, like the 
others, they do not believe what they say. They say what 
they do not believe, not from any desire to deceive, but from 
failure to examine the real meaning of the words they use. 
That they do not believe peace to be the first interest is, 
again, proved by what they do. They, like the statesmen of 
evety great nation, arm their State, give it instruments of 
wat, which means that they do not put peace first, or regard 
it as the greatest interest of the Empire. The fact that they 
maintain their arms, are exceedingly nervous about possible 
deficiency of arms, means that in certain circumstances they 
would fight—go to war; do not, therefore, regard war as 
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the worst thing which could happen, do not put peace before 
all else. It means that they put defence first, before peace— 
regard domination and conquest by a foreign State as worse 
than war—and that they would go to war to resist that 
condition. i 

That nations should make defence their first objective of 
policy is certainly entirely natural, as it may well be entirely 
moral. For the purpose of this explanation its morality will 
be accepted as unquestionable. Self-preservation is. the first 
law of life, the deepest instinct of every living thing, and 
* defence’ is merely the act by which that instinct is fulfilled. 
But the truth that all great nations—including our own—do, 
in fact, put defence before peace constitutes a most important 
qualification to these statements which we make about 
wanting peace before all else. It is not true that we want 
peace before all else, or that the objective of our policy is 
peace. Our objective first is defence; and our problem is 
not to discover the policy which will give us peace. It is to 
discover the policy which will give us peace plus defence. 
That distinction is not something which is merely verbal, or 
hair-splitting, or academic. It goes to the very root of our 
confusions and our failures. No clear thought about policy 
is possible unless the distinction be kept in mind. 

In our efforts at peace heretofore, we have tended to 
separate defence from peace: the pacifist has tended to dis- 
parage pre-occupation with defence—to imply that nervous- 
ness about its means and instruments is exaggerated; the 
patriot to disparage the attitude of the pacifist as implying 
indifference to the needs of national defence. 

It is here implied that we shall have solved the problem of 
peace when we have solved the problem of effective defence ; 
when we have made the defence of one great State com- 
patible with the defence of others. War might quite correctly 
be described as due to the adoption by nations of a method 
of defence which certainly does not defend and as certainly 
does produce war. There is nothing singular or new, 
incidentally, in the instinct of self-preservation prompting a 
reaction which is, in fact, destructive instead of protective. 
It is the instinct of self-preservation, uncontrolled by social 
discipline, which produces most of the loss of life in the 
panic of a theatre fire, or in the rush for the boats in a ship- 
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wreck. It is the instinct of self-preservation which prompts 
the amateur sailor to run for harbour when he ought to keep 
the sea; it is that instinct which in a hundred situations 
prompts action or policy the very reverse of what is defensive. 
Instinct, uncorrected by discipline, the first thought as dis- 
tinct from the second, becomes more and more inadequate 
as our social organisation becomes more and more complex ; 
when society, that is, develops more quickly than our bio- 
logical make-up. 

What is usually the ‘ instinctively ’ defensive policy of a 
nation? It is to say, “ We must be stronger than any likely 
to attack us,’ and virtually to leave it at that. We argue— 
as every great nation argues—* We are a peaceful people. 
The world knows that we want peace. Any increase of our 
power must therefore be a factor of peace. Effective defence 
consists in being so much stronger than a rival that he will 
not dare to attack you.” So be it. In any contest we must 
be the stronger. Then what becomes of the defence of the 
weaker? Is he to go without this first right of every living 
thing—defence ? The policy begins with a denial of right : 
a denial to the weaker of the right of defence by superior 
power we claim for ourselves. By that method it is possible 
for both to be secure only when each is stfonger than the 
other. 

However one may argue the case, this primary inequity, 
and primary defiance of arithmetic, remains. Commonly we 
refuse to go on with the argument because we have a feeling 
that the only result of going on with it would be to establish 
a moral or mathematical case for the surrender of defence, 
which is ‘ against nature’; or that the point is sophistry. 

Not uncommonly the reply would be : ‘ You do not want 
equality of right as between the householder and the burglar : 
if the burglar desires to be secure from the effectiveness of 
your arms, he has only to keep out.’ 

But do we—does any great nation—mean by defence 
what the householder means when he locks his doors at 
night? We have fought many foreign wars since the 
Norman conquest: they have all been fought in other 
countries ; often on the other side of the world. Is it argued 
that a// those wats were burglary? Our history is not 
peculiar in the fact that most of our wars were fought on the 
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soil of other countries. The United States, a country proud 
of its remoteness, basing its foreign policy on ‘ disentangle- 
ment,’ on the assumption that it has no concern with the 
affairs of the outside world, has in its short history landed its 
soldiers about a hundred times on foreign soil: on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, in China, in Japan, in the 
Philippines, in Pacific islands, in Cuba, in Haiti, in Porto 
Rico, in Mexico, in Nicaragua, in Russia, in France, in 
Germany. It has fought one wat with Great Britain, been 
near to several more ; was once virtually at war with France, 
been near to another. Not one of these wars, or near wars, 
was to defend American soil ; in several cases was not even 
remotely connected with the defence of American soil. So 
with our wars: whatever their cause or their justification, 
that justification was not the actual expulsion or repulsion of 
invaders, of burglars entering the house. 

This does not mean that they were unjustified ; that they 
were not defensive. They may well have been defensive. 


But plainly they were not defending the national soil. They 
were defending the national interests and rights, interests 
which may clash with those of other countries the world 
over. 

National defence thus really means being able to keep our 
end up in disputes with other nations when we ate not in 
agreement with them ; being able to enforce our view of our 
rights when that view differs from theirs. But that makes 
the moral dilemma of defence by the individual power of 
each nation worse than ever. The stronger says, in effect : 
“I will use my power purely for defence. And by defence I 
mean that when we get into a dispute as to our respective 
rights I alone shall be judge of the dispute.’ The assertion 
of such a right, and the power to enforce it, kills any equiva- 
lent right on the part of the other party to the dispute. 
These are not academic considerations : they are of the essence 
of the motives which have underlain the policy of European 
States for centuries. A nation confronted by the over- 
whelming power of another knows that it is at the mercy 
of that other in any dispute which may arise and will react 
against that position of inferiority if it possibly can. It 
underlay our own hostility to Germany before the war, a 
hostility which was evinced long before any Belgian question 
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arose, which was expressed in scares about German attack 
and German invasion; which prompted the writing of a 
number of prophetic romances of German invasions ; the 
appearance on the London stage of plays revealing the 
presence of the German invader. Plainly the feeling was all 
but universal : If Germany becomes much stronger, we shall 
be without defence. We knew, indeed, that we could not 
wait till the point of invasion ; that a power which dominated 
the whole of Europe, which could direct the policy of satellite 
States ‘from Berlin to Bagdad’ and from Antwerp to 
Vladivostok, would not need to trouble about invasion to 
impose its will. Little Falls, Arkansas, the smallest back 
block settlement of Australia, shared with us the misgivings 
which that sinister possibility provoked. 

But our alternative to a situation in which we were at 
Germany’s mercy was to create one in which she was at outs : 
to impose upon Germany the very position of inferiority of 
power which we refused to accept for ourselves. The result 
for her was the Treaty of Versailles. That is the gift which 
she owes to the power of the British Navy, in the sense that 
without the British Navy that Treaty could never have been 
made. The moral for Germany is: ‘ That is what comes of 
being weaker than your enemy. You cannot hope for 
justice.’ She reacts against that situation by an attempt once 
more to be predominant. If she succeeds in that effort, she 
will rewrite the Treaty, redraw the map of Europe according 
to her view of the rights of Germany. But they will be Nazi 
views of Right, Nazi views of what German power and 
influence in the world should be. There is the possibility— 
to put it very moderately indeed—that the position for 
Germany, which Nazi doctrine and a Nazi Party think 
fitting, will be a position hardly consonant with what we 
regard as the due security of British interests and rights: as 
the result of which situation there will, of course, be a new 
contest of power, a new war treaty, worse than its pre- 
decessors, ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 

We have in the past, of course, managed to obscure this 
dilemma by euphemisms—+.g., ‘ Balance of Power.’ But it is 
clearly impossible to say when a balance of power has been 
established, because it is quite impossible to equate varying 
factors of power. One nation has a larger standing army, 
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another a larger population, a higher birth rate, and greater 
industrial resources. How is it possible to say when the two 
are equal in power? To that difficulty of computation one 
must add the complication of geography, strategic position 
of bases, and much else. Overwhelming preponderance can 
be recognised; but ‘equality’ is so impossible of precise 
establishment as always to justify, in the sincere view of one 
side, a demand which, in the sincere view of the other, is 
inequitable. 

* Defence by equilibrium of power’ is not only impossible 
for this reason, but also for the reason that the power of a 
nation is determined ultimately, not by its military or naval, 
but by its political position—who is to be with it and who 
against it; by its own alliances, that is, and the alliances 
likely to combine against it. It is this fact which renders so 
much of the discussion at Disarmament Conferences futile 
and beside the point. Behind the discussion is some vague 
principle of ‘ parity ’ or ‘ defensive needs,’ irrespective of the 
country’s alliance position. That reduces the whole dis- 
cussion to nonsense, Has a given nation, A,‘ enough’ ships, 
‘enough’ aeroplanes ? But enough to meet whom? One 
State or half a dozen? And to meet them alone or with 
others? Enough for what political situation? Until those 
questions ate answered the very words ‘enough forces,’ 
“adequate armament,’ are quite meaningless. The ultimate 
factor of defence is only secondarily military or naval. 
Primarily it is political: Who is with you and who against 
you ? 

It will be noted in this connexion that Herr Hitler 
did not cite the armaments of France as adequate cause for 
his remilitarisation of the Rhineland, but France’s alliance. 
And that, so far as it went, was perfectly logical. What is the 
sense, in some attempt to secure ‘ equality of power,’ of 
establishing elaborately the armament of ‘ France,’ when the 
whole world knows that the unit which we have to take into 
account in establishing France’s power is, not her own 
armament, but her own armament plus that of a number of 
allies, and that the whole computation of equality or 
‘balance’ can be upset overnight by the making of a new 
alliance ? If the next Disarmament Conference is to discuss 
realities at all, it must cease discussing the relative power of 
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single States, and considet power in the terms of the units 
with which we shall have to reckon if ever the instruments 
are to be used—Alliances. It is true that that will immediately 
introduce political considerations. But it is precisely the 
political considerations which are the realities of the problem 
of defence. That fact also, of course, disposes of Armed 
Isolationism as a possible policy for a State in the position of 
Britain. Indeed, if we are really determined to ‘ keep our end 
up’ as against the power of a possibly rival State or com- 
bination, it is almost a contradiction in terms. 

Armed defence means something approaching equality of 
power as against the prospective or potential enemy. Suppose 
you have that equality. You are equal to the next man, 
Then that other makes an alliance, so that the unit against 
which your power is now pitted is, not one State, but two. 
What do you do? Double your power? So be it. And 
then the rival dual alliance becomes a triple alliance. What 
do you do then? You make an alliance. And that is the end 
of Isolationism. An alliance is a source of power like the air 
atm or the submarine. If the other adopts it, you must adopt 
it, too, or drop out of the race. 

It is worth noting in this connexion that Britain was con- 
cerned with the power of Continental States—affected by 
that power—as early as 55 B.c.; that there has never been a 
century since that time in which we have not in one way or 
another been brought into Continental politics. We are not 
likely for long to be able, in the day of the aeroplane, to main- 
tain an isolation which was not possible in the century before 
Christ. 

If it were possible for one power—the British Empire, 
or an Anglo-American combination—to become so over- 
whelmingly preponderant as to be able to forbid war, the 
world would doubtless accept the fact and manage to arrange 
its differences by means other than war. That was the story 
of the Pax Romana, which gave peace to the civilised world 
for nearly 300 years; it was the story of the Pax Britannica in 
India, which gave peace where endless wars had previously 
taged; it was the story of Spanish power over the South 
American continent, where the break-up of that power has 
been followed by ever-recurrent war between nations that 
once made a single State. 
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But history has now made that method of emergence from 
anarchy impossible. Only the co-operation of several States 
can now do what has in the past at times been done by one. 
(The Great War proved that even an Anglo-American Alliance 
would of itself be inadequate, even if Anglo-American 
co-operation were the easiest form of international co-opera- 
tion, which one may doubt.) Any combination forbidding 
war will be brought into being, if at all, as the result of a 
number of States recognising its need as a measure of defence 
for each. The Great War at least proved this: No nation, 
whatever its military or naval force, can to-day depend upon 
its own power alone for defence. Britain had twenty allies. 
The defeat of France would have been Britain’s own defeat. 
No nation to-day can stand alone. Yet an alliance which, as 
it grows, metely provokes counter-alliance fails of its purpose : 
each side is where it was originally, so far as its defensive 
position is concerned. — 

As we have already seen, we (like all great States) refuse 
to accept the preponderance of another State or combination, 
because the fact would place us at its metcy, deprive us of all 
means of defending our interests, or rights. But note that 
there are circumstances in which we do zof resent the growth 
in power of another nation or combination—when we 
- welcome it ; when we believe that it adds to our own security 
instead of endangering it. It happened to us recently. Not 
only did we welcome additions to the armaments of other 
nations, we made heavy sacrifices, financial and other, in 
order that foreign States might add to their naval and military 
equipment, become more powerful—more powerful as a 
whole—than we were ourselves. 

What were the circumstances in which, instead of calling 
conferences for the limitation of the armaments of others, 
we called conferences for the increase of the armaments of 
others? They were, of course, the circumstances of war, 
when the foreign States in question were our allies. We 
rejoiced at the increase of foreign military and naval forces 
because they added to the power of the international 
combination upon which our own defence depended. 
We welcomed the increase of foreign power because 
we were reasonably certain of the purpose of that 
power, reasonably certain that it would be used to resist 
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the common enemy. We knew which way the guns would 
shoot. 

Note also in this connexion that in an alliance we are 
dependent on an agreement: upon other nations keeping 
their agreement, upon their not changing sides, for instance 
(which sometimes happens). Into every method of defence 
this element of dependence upon treaty-keeping enters. In 
war-time we are disposed to trust our ally because we know 
that he is in the same boat as ourselves, is menaced by the 
same danger; and are pretty sure, therefore, that his guns 
will not be turned against us, But normally in peace-time, 
when a foreign power adds to the number of its guns, we 
are not quite sure which way, ultimately, the guns are going 
to shoot. We are uncertain as to their purpose. We know 
that nothing in history is commoner than for the ally of 
yesterday to become the enemy of to-morrow. Can we 
define in peace-time the purpose of armaments as clearly as 
circumstances define them in war-time ? 

Imagine an alliance being formed and its constituent 
States making this declaration : . 

The purpose of our combination is, in alliance, to 
repel attack. By attack, we mean military or naval action 
against us. And by ‘us’ we mean any oneofus. Being 
an alliance, an attack on one is an attack on all. Our 
combined power is the unit with which any nation going 
to wart against one of us has to reckon. 

As the single purpose of the alliance is to repel attack, 
it is open to all whose military or naval power is directed 
at the same purpose of repelling attack. Those States, 
therefore, which feel themselves encircled, can imme- 
diately break the encirclement by joining this combina- 
tion. 

Now it is quite clear that if that declaration really means 
business, the results achieved are these : 

(1) The defensive position of each is enormously 
strengthened. 

(2) The forces operating as a check on war, aggression, 
ate strengthened. 

(3) The ‘ other side’ is no longer in the position of 
having no alternative but resistance to the combination 
so formed—there is the alternative of joining it, not 
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merely without sacrifice of defence, but with additonal 


effectiveness therein. 

But something else will be requited in ‘the articles of 
association.” 

When we say to a State, ‘ If you are attacked we will stand 
by you,’ there is, of course, an implied condition—namely, 
‘Provided that your political conduct is not outrageous. 
You might adopt a policy towards some neighbour so pro- 
vocative that any nation would retaliate by blows, however 
expensive the blows might prove. We can guarantee defence 
and peace, but not bad political behaviour.’ That guaranty 
need not be elaborate, for it can be simply an undertaking 
to submit disputes to third-party judgment in some form 
—arbitration, court, what not. Indeed, what we really 
guarantee is the right to third-party judgment—arbitration, 
peaceful settlement; in other words, ‘ Collective Security.’ 
But it is Collective Defence—begun and developed by 
methods very different from those with which post-war 
history has made us familiar. Instead of beginning with a 
somewhat elaborate international constitution which sixty 
nations undertook to defend, we would have done better 
perhaps, so far as the security side was concerned, to have 
created a nucleus of great States really meaning business 
about mutual and collective defence, and then to have allowed 
the necessary institutions of law to have grown round that 
nucleus. One heats repeatedly: ‘The British public will 
never fight a war in which British interests are not directly 
and vitally concerned,’ the implication being that we would 
never fight merely to preserve the collective principle. Is 
defence a ‘ direct British interest ’ ? 

Suppose that Italy, in her search for ‘ outlets,’ for colonies, 
had pitched upon, say, British Guiana, or a West Indian 
Colony, or the Seychelles, should we have risked war with 
Italy for the defence of such minor outposts? They are of 
extremely little economic or strategic value—economically, 
indeed, as much a liability as an asset. Yet we know that 
had Italy begun landing troops in a British Colony, however 
valueless that Colony, the national sanction would have been 
applied immediately, and we should not have hesitated to 
risk war, to declare war. And we should, from the point of 


view of defence, have been right. Surrender the principle 
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of defence in the case of territory of small value, and you have 
surrendered it everywhere. 


To say, as the public commonly does say, ‘We will 
fight to defend ourselves, for our territory, but not for the 
Collective Principle,’ means simply that we do not believe that 
the Collective Principle is really defensive at all. To say, as 
our statesmen do almost daily, ‘ The Collective System is 
Britain’s sheet-anchor, her life-line, its maintenance the first 
principle of her policy,’ and then to add, as some of our states- 
men do,‘ We would fight to the death to defend the Seychelles 
or St. Kitts, but it would be outrageous to take the risk of 
war on behalf of the Collective System,’ shows that they have 
not looked at the meaning of the words they use. 

* Sanctions mean war.’ But we never say ‘ defence of 
our territory means war’ in the sense that we will engage in 
wart in order to defend our territory. And because it is 
known that we wou/d fight in order to defend St. Kitts it is 
not necessary to do so. 

Why, after all, did Signor Mussolini pitch upon Abyssinia, 
which is defended only by the Covenant, instead of upon 
Kenya or some other Colony more desirable than Abyssinia ? 
Obviously because while he knew that the national sanction 
would be applied to the defence of Kenya he doubted (and 
was justified in his doubt) whether the international sanction . 
would be applied to the defence of the Covenant. Had he 
believed that one State (Britain) would defend the Collective 
System as she would defend Malta, he would no more have 
dreamed of attacking Abyssinia than he thinks of attacking 
Malta. It is not, therefore, sanctions which mean war, but 
uncertainty as to their application. Had sanctions been 
cettain (as they are certain for the defence of British territory 
even though they be only national sanctions) there would not 
be war in Africa to-day. The certainty that a given military 
or naval action will be taken is usually the one fact which will 
make it unnecessary to take it. When we really believe in 
the collective method of defence, are prepared to defend its 
principle in the same way in which we would defend the 
tiniest British Colony, then it will become, without war, a 
political reality, a means of reconciling defence, justice and 
peace. But not before. 

NorMan ANGELL. 





CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE CRISIS 
By Mayor E. W. Porson NEWMAN 


THE present European crisis, although, precipitated by the 
German remilitarisation of the Rhineland, is the natural out- 
come of European interference in the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. This interference came about as a result of the 
League recording a judgment against Italy for aggression. 
Not only was this judgment given with inadequate informa- 
tion as to the true facts of the case—Abyssinia perpetrated 
many acts of aggression long before armed action was under- 
taken by Italy—but the method of recording the votes of the 
League Assembly is open to the most severe criticism. I have 
it on the highest authority that the method of ‘ silence meaning 
consent’ was employed with the deliberate object of pre- 
venting free discussion on a case about which there was within 
the League much divergence of opinion. ‘This effort to 
safeguard the League from any appearance of discord over an 
African issue has brought war in Europe dangerously near 
and has thereby made more precarious than ever the position 
of the League member in whose primary interests this 
ingenious procedure was devised. 

Although the League’s subsequent action against Italy, 
led and persistently spurred on by the British Government, 
has not succeeded in seriously hampering a resolute nation at 
war, it has succeeded in producing a transformation of the 
effects of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict into a grouping of 
European Powers according to their respective interests in 
other questions. Mutual fear and suspicion is more real 
than apparent ; armaments are being piled up nominally for 
defensive purposes; and the people are considering more 
and more what they think to be their vital interests in prepara- 
tion for something, to most of them, indefinable. This 
indefinable ‘ something’ is war, although few are willing 
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to admit it. As Central Europe is the cockpit of the existing 
mass of conflicting European interests, the attitudes of 
Vienna, Budapest and Prague present an illuminating picture 
of what may be described as a reluctant but inevitable return 
to the edge of a precipice. Perhaps the most deplorable 
aspect of this movement is the apparent inability of its 
participants to arrest it. All eyes are turned on London, and 
it is more than disturbing to find that there exists in Central 
Europe a certain fear that the British attitude in the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict may plunge Europe into war. Having 
recently returned frqm a study of the situation in the capitals 
of Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, where I have had 
conversations with leading statesmen and diplomatists, I shall 
endeavour in this article to show some of the reactions to 
League policy as manifest in Central Europe, and to give 
some indication of the prospects of that policy reaching a 
logical conclusion materially successful in the interests of 
collective security. Future action in the interests of preserving 
peace will also be considered. 

As the most important reactions to the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict and its sequels hinge on the independence of Austria 
in view of German rearmament and Italy’s African commit- 
ments, let us first examine the position of that unfortunate 
but courageous country. In the action of Italy in Africa the 
Austrians have seen a virtual collapse of the Sttesa front, 
although they have more recently received adequate assurances 
from Rome of Italy’s sustained interest in upholding their 
independence. Nevertheless, the Austrians find themselves 
in a position where the only sound policy is to try and please 
everyone. Fortunately, their careful diplomacy and natural 
courtesy enable them to carry this out with singular success 
in spite of the material difficulties with which they have 
to contend. Owing to a close racial, linguistic and economic 
association with Germany, but a strong disinclination to 
become absorbed within the German Reich, the Austrians 
find it difficult to know which way to turn. Their present 
Government is one which inspires little confidence, and only 
remains in power because there is nothing better to replace 
it. The Austrians have no particular political aims except to 
be left in peace and to regain a measure of prosperity corre- 
sponding to their country’s size and position in Europe. 
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They have never so much as mentioned the question of treaty 
revision, although they have suffered more than almost any 
other nation from the Peace Treaties of Paris. They have 
preferred to concentrate all their attention on internal recon- 
struction and the re-establishment of sound national finances, 
Whether Austria is absorbed by Germany in the near future 
or not is impossible to foretell; but it is significant that at 
ptesent the influence of the Nazi Party in Austria is on the 
decline, although German Press propaganda was recently 
on the increase, especially in the Press of the German 
minority in Czechoslovakia, where feeling against Austria 
is unusually strong. Whatever may be said one way or 
the other on the prospects of an Auschluss, the fact remains 
that Herr Hitler, an Austrian by birth, will never be content 
until he can raise his standard in Vienna, thereby reaching 
the culminating point of his retaliation for early ill-treatment 
at the hands of the Jews. As a large part of Herr Hitler’s 
policy with regard to Austria, as well as to the Jewish race, 
is of a personal nature, it may be expected that he will con- 
tinue this policy with determination as long as he remains 
in power, irrespective of all other considerations. If this 
were not so, it might be possible to detract his attention 
from Austria by means of other inducements, but the only 
hope of such a possibility rests in his outlook being changed 
by time and circumstances. It seems, however, at present 
unlikely that the Germans will be so foolish as to try and 
annex Austria by an act of armed aggression. It is much 
more likely that, if the two countries do unite, the union will 
be brought about through the pressure on Austria of political 
and economic circumstances over which she has no control. 
There is no question of a plebiscite in Austria on this 
question, as this form of referendum is, according to the Con- 
stitution, solely confined to internal matters. The Austrian 
mentality is one of /aissez-faire, and the tendency is to go 
whichever way leaves the people undisturbed and with suffi- 
cient means to make possible a life of high culture without 
too much work. The Austrians have a wonderful capacity 
of extracting from life all that is intellectually and materially 
pleasing, and they are likely to follow the policy least cal- 
culated to deprive them of making use of this national 
characteristic. Nevertheless, these same people, always 
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with these objects in view, have made a most remarkable 
effort to achieve economic recovery, as shown in their recent 
trade balances. But in this there stands out the fact that 
Germany is Austria’s most important market, on which the 
people depend to a considerable extent for their livelihood. 

A strong Austrian desire for independence, however, 
brought about a desire to overcome differences with Italy, 
partly traditional and partly caused by the position of the 
German-speaking minority in the Southern Tyrol. As Italy 
saw in a much closer relationship with Austria the only means 
of meeting the menace of Nazi Germany towards the Brenner, 
a tie of close friendship arose between the two countries, 
cemented by political and economic agreements embodied in 
the Pact of Rome and given additional impetus by the personal 
friendship of Signor Mussolini and Dr. Dollfuss. It is largely 
as a result of these economic agreements with Italy that 
Austria has been able to improve her trade position; and 
it is altogether owing to Signor Mussolini’s prompt action 
in sending Italian troops to the Brenner Pass on the occasion 
of the revolt of July 1934, and the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss, 
that Austrian independence was preserved. In these circum- 
stances Austria owes a double debt of gratitude to Italy, 
which makes it quite impossible for her to co-operate in the 
League policy of sanctions, apart from the fact that Austria 
needs Italian support politically and cannot economically 
afford to indulge in such a course of action. But if Italian 
action at the Brenner can be effective in the protection of 
Austria, it can be equally effective in compelling Austria 
to fall in with an Italo-German dlc stretching from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, and brought about by the 
sanctionist and status guo policy of the League Powers. It 
is as well to remember that the distance at this point between 
the German-Austrian «nd Austro-Italian frontiers is a matter 
of a comparatively few miles. Although Austria is little 
affected economically by sanctions, and does not benefit from 
the German-Italian transit trade, which is chiefly confined to 
the St. Gotthard route, she is affected politically by Italy’s 
commitments in Africa and the attitude of the League Powers 
towards Italy. While in the first case she is compelled to 
seek some alternative protection against German designs, in 
the second case she has to keep on good terms with Italy’s 
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chief opponents. This has caused Austria to resort to’ a 
policy from which she formerly abstained through a dis- 
inclination to risk offending a most friendly Italy—namely, 
an effort towards the restoration of the Central European 
economic unit formerly embodied in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, This has taken the form of an attempt to bring 
about an economic rapprochement with Czechoslovakia to 
supplement her commercial agreement with Hungary, as 
shown in the recent visit of the Austrian Chancellor to Prague. 
But, in addition to her desire to rectify her trade balance with 
Czechoslovakia, Austria has shown distinct signs of supple- 
menting the protection provided by Italy with an under- 
standing with the Little Entente, which shares with France 
and Britain a strong interest in Austrian independence. A 
serious check has, however, been given to this movement by 
Austria’s resort to conscription in defiance of the Treaty of 
St. Germain. 

This new and supplementary orientation of Austria intro- 
duced the question of the Hapsburg restoration, which has 
been a source of much misinterpretation in the European Press. 
Much as may be said and written to the contrary, there is no 
question of the Archduke Otto returning to the Hofburg at 
present, partly owing to Austria’s inability to shoulder the 
financial burden of a royal court in Vienna, and partly because 
of the strong opposition of Germany and the Little Entente to 
such a course. It is also felt that a restoration of the monarchy 
at the present time would make matters worse instead of 
better, with the result that Austria’s position would thereby 
be more seriously jeopardised. At the same time, the Austrians 
are monarchists by nature, and they look forward to the 
day when a Hapsburg can return to rule over them under 
favourable conditions. The chief reasons for Little Entente 
opposition are fear among the Czechs of a Hapsburg dis- 
integrating influence with the Catholic population of Slovakia, 
and a still stronger feeling in Yugoslavia that the Catholic 
Croats and others would be induced to return to their former 
allegiance. On the other hand, Nazi Germany sees in a 
Hapsburg restoration an unsurmountable obstacle to her 
Austrian designs, so much so that any attempt to restore 
the monarchy at present might well bring Germany more 
into line with Czechoslovakia, and also with Yugoslavia, 
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where her propaganda against Austria has already made 
considerable progress. In these circumstances the Austrian 
Government have explained the whole position to the 
Archduke Otto, whom they are keeping as a trump card to 
play in the event of Germany attempting to realise her 
Austrian aims. In such a case much of the opposition from 
Czechoslovakia and elsewhere might well be overcome. 

As far as Hungary is concerned, there is no question 
of submission to the rule of an Austrian monarch of the House 
of Hapsburg, and the Hungarians seem to look forward to 
satisfying their monarchist desires by the choice of a Hungarian 
claimant to the Crown of St. Stephen. The Archduke Joseph 
and his family, the Hungarian branch of the House of Haps- 
burg, already reside in Budapest, where they take precedence 
next to the head of the State. As, however, the sovereignty 
of Hungary is vested in the actual crown of St. Stephen, and 
not in its wearer, the continuity of the monarchy is preserved 
in principle, and the actual work is carried out by the Regent 
with efficiency and unassuming dignity. The attitude adopted 
by Hungary towards the League policy of sanctions is that, 
having been compelled by the League to remain in a position 
of inequality in the matter of armaments, etc., she feels under 
no obligation to co-operate with the action of the League 
against Italy. When the Hungarians consider the political 
and economic support which they have received from the 
Italians and their interest in maintaining Italo-Hungarian 
friendship, they are convinced that the only sane course is 
to abstain from a sanctionist policy. Not only has Italy 
consistently supported Hungary’s claims for treaty revision, 
but has been of considerable assistance to Hungary in her 
difficulties with Yugoslavia over the assassination at Marseilles 
of King Alexander. Hungary is also reluctant in these times 
of distress to do anything likely to deprive herself of the 
economic benefits of the Rome Pact. It is, therefore, towards 
Italy that Hungarian policy is chiefly oriented, the people 
regarding an admission of Italy’s needs for expansion as 
consistent with their own demands for a rectification of 
frontiers. Although little is heard in Hungary to-day of 
“treaty revision’ as such, this question remains the funda- 
mental basis of Hungarian foreign policy under the name of 


“minority grievances,’ which continue to exist in deplorable 
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reality. But, although the Hungarians naturally turn towards 
Italy for protection and in their hopes for the future, there 
is at the same time a tendency to see in German friendship 
a means of obtaining satisfaction of their grievances. Those 
who take this view seem to disregard the rapidity with which 
Hungarian grievances would be swallowed up by Nazi 
ptopaganda. While General Gombés and the present 
Hungarian Government hesitantly look towards Italy and 
Germany owing to the position of virtual isolation into which 
they have been forced, the opposition have a leaning towards 
Britain, France and the Little Entente. ‘The mass of the 
Hungarian people, however, are chiefly interested in Britain 
owing to Anglo-Hungarian financial ties and a strong natural 
sympathy between the two nations. At the same time, the 
Hungarians find British policy with regard to Italy and 
Abyssinia difficult to understand, convinced as they are, 
notwithstanding the Maffey Report, that the British attitude 
is based almost entirely on Imperial interests. They deeply 
deplore the differences which have arisen owing to League 
action against Italy, but they are convinced that the British 
nation will ultimately take a sound and unprejudiced view of 
the case. Hungarian criticism of Italian action is chiefly 
based on Italy’s preoccupation elsewhere, but, like Austria, 
Hungary hopes for an early settlement of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict, and the return of Italy to take her full share in the 
political development of Central Europe. The recent meeting 
in Rome between Signor Mussolini and General Gombés, 
accompanied by Signor Kanya, went far to reassure the 
Hungarians on this question. The principal reaction of 
recent events elsewhere has therefore been to place Hungary 
in a position of almost isolation, not knowing which way to 
go owing to the uncertainty of which courses others will 
take. Although Nazi ideas may appeal to General Gombiés 
and others, the Hungarians, as a whole, view with strong 
disfavour the possibility of an Austto-German Aaschluss. 
They believe in the straightforward integrity of the Italian 
Duce, and his capacity to overcome present difficulties. 
They also have confidence that the time will come in the not 
far distant future when their friendship with Italy will not 
affect their good relations with Britain. 

The attitude of Czechoslovakia is of quite a different 
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natute owing to her geographical position and strong 
minorities. Although the Czechoslovaks have no direct 
interest in Italy’s African enterprise, and have a natural 
friendly feeling towards the Italians as a result of the sym- 
pathy extended during the Great War to the Czech legions, 
they followed a policy in principle of opposing anything 
that might appear a precedent for aggressive action against 
themselves. They therefore decided without hesitation to 
support the League policy of sanctions. Yet public opinion 
in Prague longs for a rapid Italian victory in Abyssinia, so 
that Italy may be freer to contribute to the security of Central 
Europe from any German attempt to absorb the German 
peoples of the Danubian area. 

With a large German minority close to the German 
frontier, in industrial areas seriously handicapped by indus- 
trial development in Czech areas and consequent unemploy- 
ment, the Czechoslovak State realises what would happen in 
the event of an Austro-German Anschluss. In the event of 
wat the German minority would become enemies; the 
Hungarian minorities would rapidly free themselves of 
Czech rule with assistance from Hungary; the Slovaks 
would be unreliable ; and the Czechs, themselves a minority, 
would be at the mercy of a host of enemies. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that the Czechoslovak Government regards 
every German move with apprehension, and takes a grave 
view of Herr Hitler’s reoccupation of the demilitarised zone 
in the Rhineland. In Dr. Benesh Czechoslovakia has a 
fervent believer in the League of Nations and its capacity to 
preserve peace. The people, on the other hand, are more 
practical with their eyes on the Brenner. Although the 
Czechoslovaks have applied sanctions against Italy—they are 
less affected than many others by Italian trade—they deeply 
regret that the marked improvement in relations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia has been more or less nullified by the 
sanctionist policy ; and they cannot fail to see that, as long 
as sanctions continue, there can be no prospect of any tangible 
results from the attempt to bring about an economic 
understanding among the Danubian States. This being so, 
the prospects of any form of political agreement developing 
from an economic beginning must be postponed indefinitely. 

Yugoslavia has become more alienated from Austria 
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and Hungary, partly owing to German propaganda and 
fear of a possible Hapsburg, restoration with strong influ- 
ence from Vienna, and partly on account of serious dis- 
content caused by the loss of her valuable market in Italy. 
Sanctions have caused widespread unemployment in Yugo- 
slavia, so much so that the chambers of commerce of Zagreb 
and other important centres have made strong representations 
to the Central Government in Belgrade. It is as well to 
consider this aspect in the light of the traditional sympathy 
existing between the Italians and the Catholic Croats, whose 
differences with the Serbs are proverbial. There is also 
serious discontent in Bosnia, whose people are deprived 
by sanctions of their chief means of livelihood. Although 
Great Britain has granted a special preference to Yugoslavia 
in order to iridemnify that country for losses incurred in the 
export of farm produce to Italy, this does nothing to compen- 
sate her for losses in the export of timber, and does little to 
reduce the dissatisfaction and unrest. Unfortunately, these 
economic reactions are having their effect in Hungary, whose 
position in the British market has been prejudiced by the 
special preferences granted by the British Government to 
Yugoslavia. However, the most serious and permanent effect 
of sanctions in the Central European countries affected by 
Italian commerce is the way in which Italy is, as a result of 
sanctions, becoming more and more self-contained and inde- 
pendent of external trade. 

But the issue causing most concern to the Little Entente 
in general, and Czechoslovakia in particular, is the attitude 
of France vis-d-vis Germany over the Rhineland in conflict 
with that of Great Britain with regard to the Italo-Abyssinian 
War. While in the former case they hope that France will be 
firm and resolute with a Germany insufficiently prepared for 
war, in the latter case they follow the British lead in League 
action against Italy, thereby antagonising the very Power 
from which they may expect practical help in the event of 
German aggression. On the one hand, their interests lie in 
the success of French action against a Power whom they fear 
as a potential aggressor; on the other hand, their interests 
ate wtapped up in stopping ‘ aggression’ in principle. The 
situation is as absurd as it is complex. 

Meanwhile, the application of sanctions is causing 
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growing discontent of a political as well as an economic 
nature, and nowhere is this more apparent than in Central 
Europe, where the economic crisis has been more severe than 
in most other areas. Owing to the varying degree in which 
different countries are affected, new animosities have arisen, 
and such political stability as existed has been severely shaken. 
The uncertainty of the future is bewildering to all in a region 
whose equilibrium is easily upset, and evil forebodings loom 
large on the horizon. There is a fear that Italy may willy- 
nilly be compelled to join hands with Germany, who sees in 
European disunity an opportunity favourable to her forward . 
policy. This has already been proved in the clearest possible 
way in the Rhineland. Herr von Papen, German Minister 
in Vienna, assured me that Germany does not aim at any 
alteration of frontiers, but only desires a synchronisation of 
German and Austrian external policy in political and 
economic matters. Soft and pleasing as these words may 
sound, they carry little conviction in face of the more down- 
right interpretation of German policy given by Herr Hitler 
himself and represented in the output of the armament 
factories. The fact remains that the soft words of Vienna 
and the hammerings of Essen differ merely in mode of 
expression. Perhaps the most severely criticised reaction 
of the collapse, temporary at any rate, of the Stresa front 
has been the increased inclination of Czechoslovakia to seek 
protection from Russia; and there is a fear lest Russian 
influence be dragged into a region with its full quota of 
explosive material. This feeling is intensified by a further 
apprehension of what might happen in Italy, if sanctions 
proved successful, with Communism already a power to 
reckon with in the Balkans. The introduction of Russian 
influence into any part of the Little Entente has extremely 
dangerous possibilities, whatever other possibilities there may 
be elsewhere of pursuing policies of mutual assistance with 
beneficial prospects. 

While time and experience are showing the dangerous 
and dislocating effects of sanctions, there are many who 
maintain that, if Italy is allowed to escape unpunished, en- 
couragement will thereby be given to others to follow a 
similar course in their desire to obtain redress of their 
grievances. They ignore the fact that the action of a European 
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Power trying by force to rectify injustices, whether teal or 
imaginary, in Europe would be vastly different from that of a 
European Power taking similar action in Africa against an 
uncivilised and undeveloped country. They also fail to realise 
that, if the League of Nations wants to check action of this 
sort, it must first provide a satisfactory substitute. This the 
League has failed to do. Unless adequate measures are taken 
to rectify legitimate grievances at Geneva, the only alternative 
is the battlefield. It is a common practice for people in Eng- 
land to blame Italy for not submitting the whole question to 
the decision of the League ; and these same people are horrified 
at any suggestion to give up any British territory, however 
small, in the interests of maintaining peace. If Great Britain 
and other predominating influences at Geneva adopt this 
firm refusal to make sacrifices, and show this example to 
smaller nations, they cannot blame those with long-standing 
gtievances for resorting to other methods which offer the 
only hope of obtaining satisfaction. Should force be used 
for this purpose in Europe, the action of the Central European 
Powers would be dictated by their own respective interests 
in a case. of grave emergency rather than by a desire to uphold 
League principles. Smaller nations having common frontiers 
with the aggressor State would have little choice in the matter 
and those with large minorities would be in a very difficult 
position. They would have to decide, as Belgium did in 1914, 
in which direction lay their ultimate interests, and decisions 
would rest on community of interests rather than on the 
principle of collective security. The success, or even the 
increase, of the present application of sanctions would be a 
strong incentive to Italy to join hands with Germany, in which 
case the League would be faced with an immediate threat of 
wat unless some serious attempt were made to redress the 
gtievances of these two great Powers. Should this contin- 
gency arise, involving Europe in a struggle for justice based 
on force, sanctions even amounting to a blockade could not 
achieve their object without the co-operation of the United 
States and Japan. In any case, experience has shown what can 
be done to counter the effects of such measures, and that con- 
siderable time must elapse before the complicated machinery 
of sanctions can become effective. Furthermore, there is 
every likelihood that the decisive phase of such an armed 
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struggle would be over before pressure of this kind could be 
felt. 

At the present juncture it is of the utmost importance to 
remember that the attitude of Nazi Germany is largely one of 
our own making, being the direct result of a punitive and 
exclusionist policy carried out in varying degree ever since the 
Treaty of Versailles. Although time has clearly shown that 
this policy is not conducive to the maintenance of peace, 
the same process is being repeated in the case of Italy. If 
this policy continues, war is inevitable. Yet it is surely not 
too late to profit from our past mistakes, and to realise that 
the only way to peace lies in co-operation with Germany 
on a basis of complete equality, at the same time taking steps 
to reorganise the League so as to offer equal justice to all 
nations. While it is obvious that this means sacrifices on 
the part of certain Powers, surely such sacrifices are infinitely 
preferable to a general war in Europe, from which no nation 
could possibly benefit and in which some would be swept 
out of existence. Indeed, some of those who now refuse to 
consider treaty revision would be the first to disappear. If 
the League Powers refuse to reorganise the League, so as to 
make it possible for such nations as Germany, Italy, and Hun- 
gaty to see at Geneva reasonable prospects of satisfaction, 
they will have to wage a war with the object of perpetuating 
the injustices of Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon, which 
cannot commend itself to any fair-minded nation. 

If the present crisis is that which I have long regarded as 
necessary for the salvation of Europe, the hour has struck 
for profiting from the lessons of the last two decades, and for 
applying these lessons to the realities of the present. The 
Peace Treaties, as they appear to-day, have little justice left 
in them. The League Covenant is merely being made use of 
as an insurance policy for the protection of property by the 
ex-Allies. As Italy has not received what she was solemnly 
promised in return for her war effort, she is conveniently 
classified in this connexion as an ex-enemy. All this must 
cease if peace is to be maintained. There must be absolute 
equality among nations, with the removal of all restrictions 
imposed by some on the sovereign rights of others. The 
greatest measure of security a nation can have is the content- 
ment of her neighbours. Sacrifices are the price of peace, 
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which cannot be obtained on a system of credit. If the 
various peace plans, recently drawn up, are to contribute to 
a satisfactory peace settlement, it must be in a spirit of trust 
based on the rectification of grievances, To achieve this 
nations must be willing to give and take. If the Geneva 
spirit of keeping everything and giving nothing is to con- 
tinue, the peace plans are a waste of time which would be 
better employed in preparing for war. Germany transgressed 
Locarno because she saw no hope of France ever agreeing to 
the restoration of her full sovereignty in the Rhineland. 
Italy took armed action in Abyssinia because she knew she 
could never obtain justice at Geneva. Germany and Japan 
left the League because the dice were loaded against them, 
with the result that the League is now more one-sided than 
ever. The injustices of the so-called peace settlements in 
Central Europe cannot survive any genuine peace effort. The 
position of the Hungarian minorities in the Succession States 
and the restrictions on the monarchy in Austria and Hungary 
are examples of what the League Powers seek to perpetuate. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that there is a 
growing tendency in this country to regard the League in its 
present form as a public danger. 

The British public were induced to take a view about the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute which led to the shelving of the 
Hoare—Laval proposals last December. This most unfortunate 
event has not only prolonged the war in Africa with greatly 
increased casualties on both sides, but has intensified the 
serious reactions in Central Europe and paved the way for the 
Rhineland crisis. In the light of recent events, the very fact 
that British public opinion rejected the Hoare—Laval proposals 
out of consideration for the Abyssinians shows how little the 
situation was understood. Fortunately, the British public are 
now gradually realising the true facts and dangers of the 
situation, and they will not easily forgive those by whom they 
were deliberately misinformed. A repetition of this deception 
will not be tolerated, whether it be in the name of righteous 
indignation, the sanctity of treaties, collective security, or any 
other catchwords. The British people want to utilise the 
present situation to remedy the mistakes of the past, but are 
apprehensive of dangerous League experiments involving 


the risk of war. E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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TURBULENT SPAIN 
By W. Horsrart CARTER 


Ir was a Spanish writer, Jose Ortega y Gasset, who described 
the ferment of post-war Europe in terms of the ‘ rebellion of 
the masses.’ Actually, he was discoursing on the phenomenon 
of the apotheosis of the mass-man observable in Germany, 
in Russia, and to some extent in Italy, as a new reading of the 
well-worn text of democracy. Recent events, however, have 
given poignant application of that remark to his own country. 
After five years of chequered history as a ‘ democratic 
Republic of workers of every class,’ with a model Constitution 
conceived in the spirit of twentieth-century Liberalism— 
which, however, has been in abeyance most of the time since 
its promulgation, as far as ordinary civic rights are concerned, 
owing to the violence of political passions—Catholic Spain 
seems now to be heading straight for Bolshevism, and exceed- 
ingly likely to fulfil that never-forgotten prophecy of Lenin 
(or was it Trotsky ?) that, because of the persistence of semi- 
feudal conditions on the land, a Church loaded with political 
chains and a half-baked capitalist oligarchy, Spain would be 
the first country to follow the example of the Soviet Union. 
The general election of February 16 bore witness to the 
strength of popular feeling against the forces of tradition 
which have been trying—unsuccessfully, on the whole—to 
recapture the ground lost while the Constituent Assembly 
was translating into concrete fact the political and social 
conquests of the 1931 revolt against the Bourbon Monarchy, 
supported on its twin-pillars of Church and Army. It also 
spelt the complete failure of the somewhat gauche attempt on 
the part of the head of the State, Sefior Alcala Zamora, to 
stem the flood by putting in a veteran political trickster, 
Sefior Portela Valladares, to ‘make’ the election in the 
approved style. The object of creating a Centre, alias Presi- 
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dential, Party to hold the balance between the fiercely con- 
tending and seemingly irreconcilable factions of Right and 
Left was laudable enough—in the abstract ; but it was asking 
for trouble, in the peculiar circumstances of Spain’s political 
evolution ; and the first victim has been Sefior Alcala Zamora 
himself, who was summarily dismissed by a vote of censure 
in Parliament on April 7. This initial act of the new Cortes 
is symptomatic of the Jacobin spirit animating the cohorts of 
the Frente Popular; and it is no wonder that, in spite of the 
assurances of Don Manuel Azafia, the Prime Minister, that 
the Government’s programme goes no further than Liberalism 
plus a dose of State intervention in matters of production and 
labour to correct social injustices, the propertied classes are 
thoroughly ‘ rattled’ and obsessed by the Russian bogey. 
As they see the situation, the ‘ stagnant pools ’ (in M. Briand’s 
famous phrase) administered by local caciques (political bosses) 
for the benefit of middle-class politicians in Madrid have been 
transformed into volcanic streams belching forth mud and 
blood which threaten to destroy the whole fabric of the State. 

That Communist doctrine has made headway during the 
past two years of stern repression of the Left there is no 
denying. The party numbers some 50,000 only, but it has 
sixteen deputies in the new Parliament as compared with a 
solitary one before. Almost as strong as the official patty, 
however, and more violent, is the Alianza Obrera (A.O), 
which represents the fusion of the one-time ‘ Workers and 
Peasants Bloc’ captained by Joaquin Maurin with the Left or 
Opposition Communist Party, of which the author and 
begetter is Andres Nin. (These are the people who accuse 
Stalin of ‘ selling the pass’ by concentrating on the achieve- 
ment of a new Russia, and they reject the new tactics voiced 
by Dimitrov of co-operation—cf, France—with social de- 
mocracy and bourgeois parties.) This A.O. has its main 
strength in Catalonia, where it keeps up a persistent opposition 
to the old-established Anarcho-Syndicalist militants ; but it 
has gained ground everywhere, with increasing unemploy- 
ment and distress, especially among the agrarian proletariat 
of Andalusia, and it is actively prosecuting its tactics of 
building up from below workers’ and peasants’ soviets, 
independent of the orthodox Marxist parties. It claims chief 
credit, incidentally, for the Asturias insurrection of October 
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1934, but the Socialist U.G.T. (Union General de Trabajadores), 
of course, hotly disputes the claim. Then there is the official 
Socialist Party, which is busily engaged in shedding its 
traditional ‘reformist’ and bourgeois trappings. Don 
Indalecio Prieto, an adroit tactician and one of the most 
effective speakers in Parliament, is still the nominal head of 
the party executive. A fugitive in Paris for a year or so after 
the failure of the Asturias insurrection, as so many times 
under the Monarchy, he returned to Spain last winter disguised 
as a friar—incidentally, he looks the part to perfection—and 
is generally regarded as the chief artificer of the Popular Front 
grouping all the forces of the Left from the mildest of pro- 
gtessives to Communists and Syndicalists. But, except among 
his own people in the Bilbao region, Sefior Prieto no longer 
enjoys the confidence of the Socialist movement. The latter 
has been undergoing a constant process of radicalisation, and 
the forthcoming annual congress, which is to take place in 
Madrid on June 29 and the following days, will probably see 
the party nailing its colours firmly to the mast of revolutionary 
Marxism. A section of the party, under the leadership of 
Sefior Largo Caballero, was very reluctant to accept the 
expedient of a Frente Popular for the elections in the form of 
a Republican-Socialist alliance to restore the battered Con- 
stitution. The recipe of these left-wing elements is a ‘ united 
front ’ of all proletarian parties, and the popularity of integral 
Marxism is spreading like wildfire, the more so as Sefior 
Azafia can be represented as being gradually drawn into the 
capitalist net. In the name of the Madrid Executive Com- 
mittee of the party these militants have issued proposals for 
a new patty programme shorn of all ‘ gradualism ’ and com- 
promise. This document proclaims the intention to advance 
to the conquest of power ‘ by any means whatsoever,’ thus 
implicitly rejecting the constitutional path; it endorses the 
doctrine of the ‘ dictatorship of the proletatiat’ as being a 
necessaty stage during the transition from the Capitalist to 
the Socialist State ; it proposes nationalisation of the banks, 
of the means of production, workers’ control, etc. ; it demands 
the suppression of the Army and its replacement by an armed 
workers’ militia (as Minister in a former Azafia Cabinet, Don 
Largo Caballero twice proposed this, but got no support), 


and it concludes with a salute to the sister revolutionary force 
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of Catalanism by a demand for ‘ confederation of the dis- 
tinctive nationalities of the Iberian peninsula, including the 
Moroccan protectorate.’ This programme is in keeping 
with the ‘ general line ’ marked out by the Comintern, which 
has naturally been showing increased activity with regard to 
affairs in Spain. But it is noticeable that representatives of the 
Spanish Communist Party are much more mild and citcum- 
spect than Socialist doctrinaires like Julio Alvarez del Vayo 
and Luis Araquistain, who are the chief members of Sefior 
Largo Caballero’s brain trust. Indeed, one of the Communist 
speakers at a meeting in the cause of Marxist unity on March 29 
is reported to have said that the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat would in the long run be fatal to the working masses 
themselves, and that it was necessary to attract the support 
of the middle classes for the social revolution. The Russia- 
mimicking of the more vocal Socialist leaders is, of course, 
having precisely the opposite effect. But, if the orthodox 
Communist leaders in Spain are more what we should call 
Radicals and, apparently on the instructions of Moscow, ate 
disposed to co-operate for some time with the bourgeois- 
democratic régime of Sefior Azafia, provided it takes measures 
calculated to appease popular discontent and distress, the 
rank and file are certainly prepared for the development of the 
* revolutionary situation ’ which is the constant preaching of 
the Comintern. And there is a new danger-signal in the recent 
merging of Socialist and Communist youth organisations, 
which means over 100,000 braves disposed to carry out the 
Largo Caballero programme to the letter. 

Now, it is true that this Socialism constitutes a highly 
organised and well-disciplined force, that without the support 
of the rebelling masses the present Administration could not 
sutvive a week, and that the occupation of local town and 
village councils throughout the country by Socialists com- 
mitted to a revolutionary programme (many of the latter are 
already in their possession) is a grim prospect for the property- 
owning classes; hence the great relief when Sefior Azaiia 
endorsed the view of the head of the State that the municipal 
elections fixed for April 12 had better be postponed sine die 
to give time for passions to cool. And yet—and yet... A 
recent visit to Spain—to Barcelona, Madrid, and the south- 
western provinces of Extremadura (where the Azafia Govern- 
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ment is engaged in the first phase of an improvement of social 
conditions for landworkers)—has left me sceptical as to the 
imminence of the ‘ Union of Socialist Soviet Republics of 
Iberia.’ That observation of Karl Radek—‘ Revolutions are 
not carried in suit-cases "—sticks in my mind. He meant, of 
course, that Marxist doctrine is all right, entirely sound and 
accurate on the plane of thought, yet its translation into terms 
of State organisation depends not so much on what Lenin 
said in 19—, or the great St. Marx himself sixty or seventy 
years ago, as on the distinctive conditions of the moral climate, 
on the varying features of social geography in the different 
countries. So it is necessary to examine more closely the 
surge of revolt and the continuing turbulence in Spain in 
terms of the Spanish temperament and Spanish history. 

It began, of course, with the coup d’état of General Primo 
de Rivera in September 1923. Although in appearance a 
military pronunciamiento of the traditional nineteenth-century 
type, the advent of the dictatorship was really the first phase 
of Spain’s awakening. In the name of national decency he 
came to cleanse the Augean stables of ‘ politics,’ to break the 
power of an upper-middle-class oligarchy, with their local 
boss rule in their respective provincial fiefs ; and in his sincere 
efforts to dispel the mists of corruption and stagnation, to 
stir those ‘stagnant pools,’ he had the support of the vast 
majority of the nation. His methods, it is true, were patri- 
archal, and those around him saw to it that he should leave 
untouched the privileges of the traditional castes of Church 
and Army, the core of the feudal structure ; but he did inflict 
mortal injury on political feudalism and thus initiated the 
dislocation of the monarchist State. His rough-and-ready 
measures—administrative and economic—did more for the 
well-being of the poor and needy than any of Spain’s rulers 
since Charles III. Above all, either by intuition or because 
he felt the need of a prop, he appreciated the value of trade 
union organisation for the benefit of the workers and as an 
element of social discipline ; he interfered as little as possible 
with the progress of the U.G.T. And Don Largo Caballero, 
the promoter of the first big revolutionary strike in 1917, 
became, under the dictatorship, a Councillor of State. So it 
was that, when Don Alfonso ‘ dropped the pilot’ in the 
autumn of 1930—an act as unworthy as it was fatal in its 
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consequences—the working classes were ready (and rural 
Spain, even, was wakened from century-old slumber) to 
constitute the electoral ballast whereby the fit but few Repub- 
lican idealists and agitators rose to power at the April 1931 
municipal elections. 

From another angle it may be said that the reaction against 
the seven years of dictatorship—in those days parliamentary 
democracy and the Liberal creed were still not without honour 
and prestige—had created an impetus of revolt, of ‘ rebellion 
of the masses,’ which could hardly be satisfied with the mere 
extrusion of the King. The dominant feature of the 1931-32 
period was, indeed, that it represented the impulse of a 
political and social revolution rolled into one: in that respect 
Spain resembles the Russia of 1917. The appetite of the 
latter, however, was still anything but voracious. In retaining 
the framework of the bourgeois State while providing for 
possible socialisation of property and wealth as requited by 

‘ social utility ’ (article 44 of the Constitution), Sefior Azafia’s 
Republican-Socialist. coalition Government faithfully inter- 
preted the popular demand. On the political side, however, 
there was a determination to break the political power of the 
Church, to cut the claws of the Army lest it be tempted, as in 
the past, to rescue Spain from the politicians and at the same 
time to continue the Primo de Rivera mission of disinfecting 
local and national politics, so as to deprive Army officers of 
their last excuse for meddling. Hence the anti-clerical clauses 
of the Constitution, which prohibit the clergy from engaging 
in teaching or commerce, place all religious orders under the 
surveillance of the State, suspending a Damocles sword over 
them that they will be dissolved if their activities endanger the 
security of the State, but only actually dissolving the Jesuit 
Order, its ‘ dangerous’ character being taken for granted, as 
a chose jugée: the admirable Army reform measures for which 
Sefior Azafia was mainly responsible as Minister of War: 
and the propaganda for civic responsibility and cleaner 
politics, which, however, never got much beyond the 
crusading phase. 

That singling out of the Jesuit Order for special treatment 
was, of course, indefensible by ordinary Liberal standards. 
So, too, of course, was the Law for the Defence of the 
Republic under which Sefior Azafia instituted emergency 
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measures for the maintenance of public order almost at the 
same moment as his Government sponsored the new Con- 
stitution with its guarantees of personal rights and liberties. 
But that both these measures were a ‘ political necessity,’ in 
the Shavian phrase, no one familiar with conditions in Spain 
will dispute: at all times the maintenance of law and order 
in Spain is a whole-time job in itself. After all, the Jesuits 
had been bundled out neck and crop, without any warning, 
by Charles III. in 1767—and he was scarcely a revolutionary, 
Jacobin or Marxist ; in 1835, too, all the religious orders 
were dissolved and their possessions expropriated. During 
the whole of the nineteenth century anti-clericalism was 
constant and intense, and the burning of churches and 
convents as a symptom of popular discontent—or even as a 
hooligan pastime—has a history dating back a hundred years ; 
neither the Republic nor ‘ Marxism’ can be accounted the 
culprit. How unexpected popular sentiment on the 
question of religion may be is well illustrated by an 
incident in the Holy Week processions at Seville the 
other day, when (vide The Times, April 10) a man sud- 
denly showed his head from under a huge float carrying 
the image of Our Lady of La Macarena and shouted: ‘I 
am a Communist, but let anyone touch the Virgin and I 
will kill him !” 

It must be admitted, of course, that in the execution of 
the principles of the lay State many Spaniards are guilty of 
hopelessly sectarian behaviour. That ‘ intolerance which is 
the shadow of the light of faith,’ in Sefior S. de Madariaga’s 
phrase, is a feature common to all, whether Right or Left. 
(The way in which Don Marcelino Domingo, Minister of 
Education—an embittered Radical-Socialist of the old school 
—is proceeding now to restore the system of 1932-33, 
particularly co-education, which is strongly disliked by many 
good Catholic families, is typical.) Consequently it was not 
difficult for the parties of the Right in 1933—-when the 
original Republican-Socialist alliance was beginning to 
disintegrate—to work up a campaign on the basis of 
religion and tradition, being endangered by a man like 
Sefior Azafia who had once dared to proclaim in the Cortes 
that ‘ Spain had ceased to be Catholic.’ That made him an 
obvious target ; it was only necessary to add that either he 
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was a Socialist wolf in lamb’s clothing, or was at the mercy 
of Socialist and trade union domination. 

These are a sample of the calumnies that brought about 
Sefior Azafia’s downfall in October 1933, and thereby checked 
the progress of the new dispensation just when it was begin- 
ning to show results. Even so, no irreparable damage would 
have been done had not the intervention of the President, 
Sefior Alcala Zamora, introduced a further element of 
bitterness and confusion. Sensing a shift of opinion in the 
country, he dissolved the first Cortes (the Constituent 
Assembly), although Sefior Azazia still had a handsome vote 
of confidence in his pocket. ‘The result of the elections of 
November 1933, which returned a Right-Centre majority, 
seemed to show that he had accurately gauged popular feeling. 
But it meant that the Accién Popular Party, led by Sefior Gil 
Robles, became the strongest party in the Chamber, a party 
that was known to be the instrument of the hated Jesuits, and, 
moreover, was entirely suspect as regards its Republicanism : 
it had gone to the polls in alliance with the Monarchist parties, 
as it did again in February this year, and it has still never 
publicly given assurances of allegiance to the régime. On the 
other hand, the Radical Party, with the ineffable Alejandro 
Lerroux at the head, became the governmental party—which 
meant a reversion to the worst type of caciquismo and corrup- 
tion. No wonder, as Sefior Azafia said in his great speech in 
the Cortes on April 3, people began to lose faith in the 
capacity of the Republican régime, to despair of progress along 
the lines mapped out in the first two years’ period. 

This background sketch is necessary to an understanding 
of popular discontent with regard to the Dienio negro of the 
Lerroux-Gil Robles régime. The period from November 
1933 to February this year was, indeed, completely barren of 
achievement. The parliamentary situation was one of 
stalemate, with Sefior Lerroux, in the light of his anti-clerical 
past, having the grace, at any rate, to resist the designs of the 
Catholic» groups on article 26 of the Constitution, but 
becoming a willing tool of the forces resolved to undo the 
work of social progress effected in the first two years, and, if 
possible, to break the morale of the Left parties by stern 
repression following upon the luckless Asturias episode of 


October 1934. Nota single budget was passed by the Cortes. 
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Unemployment increased, the efforts of Sefior Jimenez 
Fernandez, a Minister of Agriculture from the CEDA ranks 
(Catholic parties), to continue in a slightly more conservative 
spirit the agrarian reform were sabotaged by the landowning 
backers of his own party, wages dropped below subsistence 
level in Andalusia and Extremadura, where the agrarian 
proletariat is still, by its lack of organisation, subject to 
feudal abuses, and the old stinking corruption came to taint 
the political atmosphere, culminating in the séraper/o and 
other scandals which matked the final discrediting of Lerroux 
and his Radicals. 

On top of all this was the suspicion—scarcely justified— 
that the head of the State, Sefior Alcala Zamora, was 
not averse to ‘playing politics’ in the bad old style which 
had cost the previous Moderating Power his throne. One 
cannot appreciate the reasons for the gathering tempest of 
fury against the President, unless one realises that the Left had 
never forgiven him for his dissolution of the first Parliament 
in October 1933, just when the constructive work of the 
Republic was getting under way, and that non-partisan opinion, 
as well as the Left, held the President mainly responsible for 
the bloodshed of October 1934, with all its consequences, 
since all the other party leaders with one accord warned him 
that if members of the Accién Popular Party were given office 
there would be an armed revolt in the name of the sacred 
right of rebellion. The Right parties likewise had it up 
against him because, having once admitted their representa- 
tives to office, he refused pointblank last October to give the 
premiership to Sefior Gil Robles—although his party was the 
majority patty in the Cortes—and preferred the hazards of a 
second dissolution, with the idea of creating a centre party) 
to try and break the deadlock between the two fiercely 
antagonistic and irreconcilable factions of Right and Left. 
Finally, Sefior Alcala Zamora had committed the crowning 
blunder—Spaniards are surprisingly touchy sometimes on 
matters of form—of drafting a long screed in January 1935 
with his own proposals for reform of the Constitution. As 
was said at the time, the one person who could not make 
suggestions for changing the Constitution was the President 
who had taken the solemn oath to observe it and see that it 
was observed. In the election campaign it was actually the 
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Adzién Popular Party, with the slogan ‘ A por el,’ which raged 
the most fiercely against the presidential person. 

The ousting of Sefior Alcala Zamora was then a foregone 
conclusion—which does not alter the fact that the way in 
which it was done was highly irregular, The Left parties 
had been clamouring for a dissolution for months, Every 
one of the party chiefs and other political figures whom the 
President consulted last autumn advised it, until finally he 
acceded. ‘Then, after the sweeping triumph of the Frente 
Popular, you had these Left parties, under the impulsion 
of the Socialists, solemnly voting that, in the meaning of 
article 81, the dissolution was not ‘necessary ’—theteby, as 
one of their opponents on the Right pointed out, publicly 
affirming the illegitimacy of the present Parliament. The 
pretext was, of coufse, transparent, and nobody in Spain 
seems to mind very much, But an Englishman may perhaps 
be allowed to point out the danger of the situation now 
created. It means that the idea of a national figure at the 
head of the State embodying neutrality and impartiality goes 
by the board ; any future President is likely to be hopelessly 
involved in the party-political struggle, and the Right have a 
powerful weapon in their hands against the ‘ dictatorship of 
Parliament,’ which was already the cry in 1933. 


To explain and justify the Asturias insurrection and the 
revolt of the Esquerra and various Catalanist parties in 
Barcelona in October 1934—which was, technically, a treason- 
able act—one’s Spanish friends talk of the need of saving 
Spain from Fascism, from the fate of Austria. But that is 
using Central European terminology which really does not 
apply to Spanish conditions. There is no Fascism to speak 
of in Spain ; it is the dada of an insignificant minority, and its 
only able champion is the spirited son of General Primo de 
Rivera. (The recent suppression of Falange Espanola, after 
an attempt to assassinate Professor Luis Jimenez Asua, the 
eminent Socialist lawyer who had a big hand in the elabora- 
tion of the Constitution, does not, therefore, amount to very 
much.) What is really serious for the future of Spain is that 
the CEDA, under the leadership of Sefior Gil Robles, with 
the great Jesuit-trained organiser, Angel Herrera, at the back 
of him, maintains its equivocal attitude on the question of 
the régime. Twice it has gone to the polls in alliance with 
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Monarchists, and afterwards relations have apparently become 
very strained ; just lately there has been violent recrimination 
in public between Sefior Gil Robles and Sefior Calvo Sotelo, 
the ablest of the Monarchists, each side blaming the other for 
the defeat of the Right in the elections. 

It may be hoped that this situation of the CEDA—which 
is obviously split between those who want to form a normal 
Opposition party in the Cortes and those who, without much 
‘Monarchist’ hope, still hanker after a coup d’état to be 
executed by some Army officers (this was a real danger on the 
morrow of the elections)—will be cleared up soon. At a 
recent patty meeting Sefior Jimenez Fernandez, a rival for 
the leadership, bluntly posed the questions Monarchy or 
Republic ?, Democracy or Fascism ?, Social Justice or not ?, 
and demanded that the party should make an unequivoeal 
public pronouncement on these points. No such statement, 
however, has yet been forthcoming ; the party’s representa- 
tives are one day withdrawing from the Cortes on the grounds 
that. the Right is not enjoying the necessary guarantees of 
fair play—as they officially proclaimed a boycott of the 
municipal elections which were to be held, although many 
local groups refused to fall in with it—and the next they are 
demanding the status of a proper Opposition party. One 
would feel much happier about the future of the country if 
only an unmistakable Catholic-Conservative party could 
emerge having as its object the reform of the existing 
Constitution, perhaps, but by the legal means provided in the 
Constitution itself. 

The eight weeks’ period since the triumph of the Left at 
the polls have certainly not been edifying. Daily, almost, 
there have been reports of political murders or hooligan 
exploits of arson, The kind of vendetta which seems to have 
developed between Fascist and Socialist gunmen poses an 
almost insoluble problem to the authorities. Formidable 
enough is the cumulative effect of a list of the outrages in 
the various provinces—which one’s friends on the Right 
delight to show, though, of course, the continuing Press 
censorship and other appurtenances of the ‘ State of Alarm’ 
screen the facts from the public, or, rather, cause them to be 
distorted by fantastic rumours. But it is well to remember 
that they are spread over eight or nine weeks, and that Spain 
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is a very big country. I sometimes wonder whether, if Spain 
were involved to the same extent as other countries in the 
issues of high policy, we should hear so much of the tumult 
and turmoil! The spectacle of Parliament spending its first 
three weeks examining charges and counter-charges of 
manipulation of voting lists, pressure of every kind on the 
voter in remote districts, etc., and revealing all the old 
electoral malpractices which the Republic came to sweep away, 
is certainly depressing. Less than half of the deputies’ 
credentials came out ‘ clean ’—that is to say, unprotested. 
The one redeeming feature of these weeks has been the 
evidence of calm and good sense of the Prime Minister him- 
self, Sefior Azafia, who is by common consent the one big 
personality standing between Spain and chaos. His pre- 
liminary speech of April 3 (which he followed up with a 
Ministerial declaration on April 15, mainly on the distressing 
economic situation) was a most statesmanlike performance 
which did a great deal straightaway to restore the confidence 
of the business classes, without alienating the support of his 
allies on the Left. He found extenuating phrases for the 
‘hungered multitudes’ fresh from prison, some of whom 
had been guilty of rioting and worse, but at the same time he 
insisted on the need for vindicating the State’s authority. 
‘ My method,’ he said, ‘ is not that of the club or the bag of 
gold ’ (with which Spaniards have so often been ‘ governed ’), 
‘it is by an appeal to reason and common sense.’ And he 
went on to utter three times the solemn warning that the 
present dispensation represents the last chance of recon- 
struction of the national life by evolutionary and parlia- 
mentary methods. I think the best comment on that 
April 3 speech of Sefior Azafia’s came from Sefior Gonzalez 
Pefia, the man who was president of the Revolutionary 
Committee in the Asturias revolt, but, nevertheless,—or 
possibly learning from bitter experience—is now on the side 
of the moderates in the Socialist Party. He said: ‘ Magnifi- 
cent... . The pity is that Sefior Azafia is too e/egant a ruler 
for a nation like the Spanish ; still, this nation of outs is on 
the way to being educated up to this kind of policy. . . .’ 
There is the situation in a nutshell. Given a period of 
stability and continuity, the majority of the nation will respond 
to Sefior Azafia’s treatment and will imbibe the lessons of 
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civic responsibility—of which the Socialist Party gave the 
example until its active elements had their minds warped by 
the corrupt, feckless, and cruel Government of the dienio negro. 
The Lerroux remedy of the police-State has proved an 
ignominious failure ; you cannot break a Spaniard’s spirit. 
Sefior Azafia is adopting precisely the opposite policy. As 
much as was compatible with the stability of the State he has 
let the popular agitation rip, though gradually, without 
making any fuss about it, tightening up the police control. 
.To Catalonia he has restored in toto the Statute of Autonomy 
—i.e., all that was demanded at present by a nascent revolu- 
tionary nationalism; and his Government will no doubt in 
due course sponsor a similar process of devolution when the 
Statute of the Basque Provinces, which has already been 
acclaimed in a plebiscite (in 1933), comes up for discussion 
in Parliament. In the rest of Spain he proposes to turn the 
edge of popular discontent by providing a generous supply of 
money for public works—with careful administrative control 
to prevent corruption—and by accelerating and extending the 
land reform which figured so prominently in the early promise 
of the Republic, but which made little headway against the 
resistance of the landowners and the stratagems of local 
‘bosses,’ The fundamental assumption—which is surely 
justified—is that the spirit of violence, which undoubtedly 
exists, is a temperamental feature, having little or no inherent 
connexion with the social revolution as preached by Socialists 
and Syndicalists, and that ‘ the rebellion of the masses’ can 
be canalised away from the Moscow toad. 

Land reform is probably Sefior Azafia’s best trump card. 
I have no space in this article to explain its purport and range. 
But I may perhaps just indicate the broad lines as explained 
to me by Sefior Vazquez Humasque, Director of the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform—the Government’s agent—before I paid 
my visit to Extremadura to see for myself. The immediate 
problem is to meet the dreadful social distress in the west 
and south-west provinces and Andalusia, where there is a 
mass of agrarian proletariat which is the ready prey of the 
agitator, It is a question of first-aid measures before the real 
problems of modernising production, etc., can be tackled, of 
getting back on to the land the 12,000 or 14,000 yunteros in 
the two provinces of Caceres and Badajoz (Extremadura) who 
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have been ejected on one ground or another during the past 
two yeats, and also of distributing land to cultivate to some 
400,000 braceros (agticultural. labourers) in all, (The _yantero 
is the labourer possessing working capital in the shape of a 
couple of mules or donkeys and primitive implements who, 
by tradition, depends on some landlord or administrator of 
one of the huge estates, latifundia, for the chance of land to 
work.) 

Something had to be done quickly if there was to be 
plough-land ready for sowing next autumn, and if revolu- 
tionary violence was to be averted. The Institute, therefore, 
has been pushing on with its policy of asentamientos, settle- 
ments of tracts of land taken from the big estates—which 
are so huge that the land can well be spared—and distributed 
to groups of labourers for them to plough and till, either by 
family units or collectively. The average size of each asent- 
amitnto is 15 to 20 acres. The settlers pay a nominal rent 
through the Institute and retain the produce. The tent is 
guaranteed to the landlord by the Institute—the principle of 
the reform being to leave the right of property intact but 
limit the usufruct. But in certain cases, where the land has 
been deliberately left fallow or neglected, the Institute has 
power to expropriate, compensation being paid to the owner 
on the basis of the value returned for taxation purposes. 
There are also other recent decrees, providing for ‘ temporary 
occupation’ and confiscation for social utility, and the 
ptovince of Badajoz witnessed on March 25 last an impressive 
concerted action of ‘symbolic’ occupation by organised 
gtoups of would-be settlers who declared they could wait no 
longer for the slow processes of bureaucracy to catry out the 
Government’s promise in the election platform. Eventually 
the idea is to create a class of peasant proprietors, where that 
is possible, and alternatively some kind of collective exploita- 
tion of the land for which the special conditions of the soil 
are more suited. Then, perhaps, it will be possible to intro- 
duce modern methods of production and up-to-date machinery. 
At present the labourers will have none of it, and their attitude 
is backed by the Federation of Landworkers, affiliated to the 
U.G.T., until such time as the land is nationalised and removed 
from ‘ capitalist ’ hands. This process of breaking up the big 
estates will take many years, but at any rate a beginning 
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has been made; and now that the agrarian proletariat is 
‘awake’ there is no going back. In his speech of April 3 
Sefior Azafia proclaimed his intention of destroying ‘ improper 
concentrations of wealth.’ (Actually, the Socialist U.G.T. 
only has in its organisation some 15 per cent. of the 
landworkers of Spain; in Andalusia it disputes the 
terrain with the C.N.T. (Confederacién Nacional de Trabajo), 
which cleaves to Anarcho-Syndicalist doctrine.) There are 
still, of course, too, powerful means of holding landworkers 
to the Catholic and Conservative cause, though the 
Christian-Social efforts of the Catholic political forces have 
been successful only in the central provinces of Castile and 
Salamanca. 

The F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist Federation), which is the 
political aspect of the C.N.T., still rules the roost in Catalonia. 
“ Marxism’ has been making gallant efforts—even to the 
extent of swallowing its former phrases and wooing Cata- 
lanism—but it fails to take root there. The Syndicalists have 
been weakened considerably by internal dissensions and by 
severe measures of repression by the autonomous Govern- 
ment of Don Luis Companys and colleagues in the period 
before October 1934. But they are still strong enough to put 
a spoke in the wheel of any Socialist bid for proletarian unity. 
Their creed of ‘ direct action ’ has an inordinate appeal to the 
emotional intensity and anarchical proclivities of the ordinary 
Spaniard. 

Here, indeed, in this persistent centrifugal tendency, which 
makes the solidarity of the working classes still a distant 
dream, is a negative, but not to be neglected, factor to be 
considered when we are weighing up Sefior Azafia’s chances 
of beating ‘ Russia’ in the race for leadership of the effer- 
vescent Spanish masses. And finally a third trump card is 
provided, oddly enough, by Catalonia. Superficially the 
groundswell of the Spanish Frente Popular is the same through- 
out the country. Actually, the driving forces of revolt in 
Catalonia and in the rest of Spain are very different. Catalan 
nationalism has the dynamic quality of a revolutionary 
movement, and the record of Barcelona and its pistoleros 
would seem to cast that city for the ré/e of the Petrograd 
soviet. The fact is, however, that the rich and industrialised 
area of Catalonia, which by all the rules of Marxism should be 
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the spearhead of the Spanish revolutionary movement, is 
actually its despair. 

Catalanism is an essentially petit bourgeois phenomenon. 
By its very nature it drives a wedge into the platform of 
the Left extremists. And Catalans are an active, energetic 
but essentially bourgeois community, with many points of 
resemblance with the Swiss. The Esguerra, which is now 
again in office, has always paid special attention to the interests 
of the small-holders, petty capitalists and craftsmen. And it 
happens that the factory workers are well paid in contrast 
with other parts of Spain, not the least likely to aid in setting 
up a ‘ dictatorship of the proletariat.’ Whether Sefior Azajia 
is Machiavellian enough to exploit this force of Catalanism, 
looking forward to a federal Spain, as a barrage against the 
tidal wave of social revolution that threatens I am not prepared 
to say. But stranger things have happened. One thing is 
certain. Spanish ‘Communism,’ if it ever materialises, will 
be, sui generis, refractory to any Moscow discipline. 


W. HorsFatt Carrer. 
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TWO VICEROYS 
By Parrick Lacry 


THe end of Lord Willingdon’s term as Viceroy closes an 
epoch in India’s history and a great career of personal devo- 
tion to her service. To many he must seem to have made 
the past five years a period complete and characteristic to 
himself, and there will be attempts to assess his stewardship 
in that light. Others will think his greater achievement has 
been the corrected development of the policy bequeathed to 
him by his predecessor—its adjustment to a new #empo of 
his own making, and its inspiration with his special brand of 
optimistic realism. His régime began on the turn of a crisis, 
and its appraisement is impossible without due reference to 
the crisis itself and the personality dominating it. 

If a perverse taste for metaphor may be excused for a 
while, I should like to compare the situation in 1930 with the 
troubles of a s.s. Indian Empire (Captain Irwin) carrying a 
polyglot host of travellers. By an arrangement that had 
worked pretty well, however unconventional it might be, 
some of the officers and crew had been recruited from among 
the passengers very early in the voyage; and the ship’s 
owners, far away, had promised further enrolment from the 
same source at the beginning of each new stage of the journey. 
Among the shareholders in London, and their handful of 
representatives cruising in the ship, there was disagreement 
about its proper course and speed ; but the majority thought 
that it must continue steadily towards the destination adver- 
tised in its sailing orders and claimed by most of the passengers 
as their lawful objective. 

The next port of call was already signalled when a section 
of the passengers mutinied on the ground that they’ wanted 
to miss out that halt and take a short cut—with them selves 
in command—at accelerated speed to the journey’s end. 
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This was hardly possible, for the ship must pick up fuel, 
ballast, and instructions at the next port. The situation 
became serious enough to disturb even the Europeans in the 
smoking-room and the minority shareholders in London, 
They suggested that the captain should not only knock the 
mutineers on the head at once, but snub them either by turn- 
ing back to a port left far behind, or by dropping anchor 
very firmly just outside the next harbour. They thought 
that this was the only way to secure the ship. They fancied 
that the ‘ native’ stewards attending them were in obedient 
agreement with them. What the other peaceable passengers 
felt or hoped was immaterial. 

Lord Irwin (with Mr. Wedgwood Benn dictating or 
assenting from London) knew that no captain as good as 
his word and salt would let a mutiny irritate or alarm him 
into abandoning a course well set and a purpose publicly 
pledged, unless it drove him to extremity or virtually paralysed 
his engines. Retreat would be unfair to.the peaceable pas- 
sengers and would alienate their sympathies, with hazard 
to the ship. But he seemed rather to forget his responsi- 
bilities to the whole of his charge in the attitude he adopted 
towards the mutineers. He appeared to think that because 
they only wished to exceed the speed limit to the scheduled 
end of the voyage, he must not seem too intolerant of their 
mutiny, and could not reconcile conscientious consistency 
of purpose with sanction for his officers to suppress the revolt 
in the usual way. So he temporised with the mutiny’s 
leaders ; and as he became preoccupied with this temporising 
and could not keep an eye all the time on the charts, the 
mutineers became strong and reckless enough to hazard the 
ship, and the peaceable passengers felt that they were being 
relegated to the background. 

Lord Irwin is the perfect patriot—so much so that he 
was too sensitive, perhaps, to meddlesome foreign opinion 
of British policy in India. His England revered Joan for 
her revolt against English mastery in France. It had madea 
hero of Garibaldi as the champion of Italian freedom. It 
had called on Indian troops to fight for ‘the liberties of 
nations,’ and had raised the Arabs against their alien rulers 
under these troops’ very eyes. It gave an honoured place to 
a statue of George Washington. It taught Indian students 
Vor. CXIX—No. 711 x 
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to read Burke and Mill, but forgot to warn them against 
their mechanical assumption that because Burke and Mill 
were British their ideals were the creed and practice of the 
British race at home. Yet British politicians openly hedged 
and quibbled over promises to India. With the eyes of the 
world upon him—pending the incentive of a ‘ world depres- 
sion’ to make them mind their own business—Lord Irwin 
possibly felt that he must not further prejudice his country’s 
good name, or condone sneeting doubts of its honest purpose, 
by using the big stick against an Indian movement for rights 
and liberties that England professed to cherish. Or if the 
big stick had to be used, there must be slightly apologetic 
explanations of its appeatance, and officials must be invited 
to wield it delicately. 

Another difficulty may have been due to the simple 
piety and strength of his faith, which India sincerely admired, 
plus the ordinary Viceroy’s isolation and brief sojourn in 
India. It has been said that Lord Irwin’s judgment of 
character often went awry, and made him credulous of the 
plausible. If this is true, it explains much. In India it is a 
notoriously common habit to tell Authority what it likes to 
hear, whether it knows better or not. At the beginning of 
1930 the Government of India underestimated the Congress’s 
strength and readiness for ‘war.’ Then there was that 
queer lacuna in their religion which allows certain Hindu 
politicians to reconcile conscientiously the most amoral, 
* cheap-and-nasty’ tactics with irreproachable convictions, 
strategy and objectives. Lord Irwin may have suspected 
this. But if he did, he seems to have rebelled instinctively 
against personal recognition of anything so alien to his own 
faith and character. It was hardly in him to believe that 
popular idols with honourable reputations, aims and elo- 
quence could be responsible for base tactics, or consciously 
encourage widespread roguery, mischief, bullying and violence 
either by strictly passive resistance to it or by negative tolera- 
tion of it. 

So for weeks or months after they had declared ‘ war’ 
many of the Congress leaders were free to organise sedition, 
undermine authority and administration, pervert the country’s 
youth, exploit the emotionalism of half-formed understanding, 
inflame mob disorder. There was a good deal of official 
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pruning of the smaller, less dignified poppies. It consisted 
mainly in dumping them into gaols and prison camps where 
they enjoyed themselves tolerably well, sometimes greatly. 
But no firm foot was #Jowed to be set on the weeds that were 
tall and mature enougii to scatter their seeds, until at length, 
in one or two provinces at least, the State was so obviously 
hazarded that intervention became imperative. The action 
taken then was gentle compared with French, German, 
American or any other colonial Power’s methods in lesser 
crises, It was drastic only by comparison with what would 
have sufficed much earlier. The Congress protagonists were 
at last removed to comfortable prison quarters; their 
‘martyrdom’ created an uproar in proportion to its delay 
(for their guilt then was no greater in principle than it had 
been before); and for days or weeks on end the crowds 
that they had seduced had to be hammered and smashed, 

On the other hand, Lord Irwin may have been less 
ingenuous than this and other efforts to consider his policy. 
Even some of his die-hard critics in India have said that 
Gandhi’s failure at the Round Table Conference justified all 
that was done to get him there. They forget that in the end 
it was Lord Willingdon who sent Gandhi off to London ; 
but undoubtedly his predecessor paved the way and strewed 
it with alluring roses. The Congress was India’s one big 
political organisation in daily working order. It boasted 
considerable power, and claimed that it represented ‘the 
nation’s united voice’ with the world’s ears turned towards 
it. Did Lord Irwin really believe this? Did he therefore 
doubt whether Indian reform would be any good at all unless 
Congress were reconciled to it, so that any tisk in getting the 
party’s co-operation was worth while? Was he convinced 
that Gandhi would achieve great things at the Round Table 
Conference, or at least do something to unite and satisfy 
all schools of Indian opinion ? 

Such a hope was so baseless, and so few and odd were the 
people believing in it, that it is difficult to think Lord Irwin 
was one of them. He may have wanted the Congress to see 
what it could do at the Round Table, since the mere fact of 
its representation there would improve the Conference’s 
reality and prestige in India, and contact with better minds 
might revive the party’s latent wisdom. But Gandhi was 
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most unlikely to succeed in a test of straightforward, con- 
structive statesmanship, and his failure under the fierce 
limelight thrown on him in London would have salutary 
effects. I am not now trying to be ‘ wise after the event.’ 
I am only repeating an opinion often heard before it was 
certain that Gandhi would go to London. Perhaps Lord 
Irwin foresaw the result quite clearly, and so gave the Con- 
gtess as much rope as he dared, not only in a genuine wish 
to conciliate it, but in order that the truth might explode 
the party’s pretensions. It was wrong that India and the 
world should be deluded into expecting great achievements 
in statesmanship by men incapable of producing them. The 
fallacy could not be disproved merely by repressing its authors. 
The more they were allowed to preach and boast it, and the 
greater their opportunities for justifying themselves, the more 
complete would be the lesson that they and the world might 
learn from their exposure of their own shortcomings. 

Lord Willingdon, on the other hand, would probably 
accept, with one verbal amendment, the late Lord Eshetr’s 
remark : ‘The moment that, in a great controversy, a poli- 
tician finds himself struggling not for a principle, but for an 
expedient, his battle is half-lost.? This was written thirty 
years ago, at a time when it may have been applicable to 
politics. But if we substitute ‘administrator’ for ‘ poli- 
tician ’ we may find that Lord Willingdon has made the saying 
good, for by acting in tune with it he has scored over the 
intransigent politician time and again. 

He arrived in India in 1931 with an experience of the 
country such as no other Viceroy proper has ever had. He 
had been one of its Governors for ten or eleven years before 
he became Governor-General of Canada. Except for the 
pandits of the United Provinces, the types and even some of 
the individuals most conspicuous in Indian politics to-day 
had been familiar to him in Bombay and Madras. To this 
great advantage he added two others in his sound judgment 
of men and their capacities, and in his consequent choice of 
an admirable private secretary outside the I.C.S. He combines 
a shrewd, straightforward realism with the urbane humour 
and gaiety of an incorrigible optimist ; and, since it is not in 
their nature to believe that these two traits are reconcilable, 
the agitators who avoided contact with him suspected that 
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he did. not take their noise quite seriously enough. It is 
doubtful whether he has invariably appreciated what might 
have been made of small opportunities. Thereby again he 
made his opponents fume and fret, since they cannot under- 
stand a man guided inflexibly by principle, and they think he 
must be wooden and obtuse if he does not avail himself of 
any expedient that offers itself. But Lord Willingdon has 
seldom if ever failed to see into, round, behind, and ahead of, 
a really ‘ big situation.’ 

In a notable speech on the Government of India Bill in 
the House of Lords Viscount Halifax said : 


I do not believe that either I or anyone else representing the King in 
India can hope to justify to Indians the privilege and duty of remaining 
loyal to the Crown and the British Empire unless he is able to assure 
them that we do at some time, when India has fitted herself for it, envisage 
for India a status not necessarily identical but most carefully equal with 
that of any self-governing Dominion.—H. L. Debates, vol. xcvii., 
June 20, 1935, cols. 668-9. 


Lord Willingdon seems to have realised this from his earliest 
days in India (vide Lloyd George’s War Memoirs and E. S. 


Montagu’s Indian diary). And having known it for so long, 
he thought the time had come to do something more than 
talk about it. 

In 1890 Lord Esher had said of British policy in Ireland : 
‘Formerly we bribed with money, now we seduce with 
promises.’ In 1931 Lord Willingdon perhaps felt that the 
same device had nearly exhausted itself among Indians. 
It was excellent ‘ to assure them that we do, at some time, 
envisage,’ etc. But we had been assuring for decades, and 
on both sides there were rights, privileges and duties inde- 
pendent of ulterior motives. India was saying ‘Lord, how 
long?’ To this Lord Willingdon replied, in his first political 
speech as Viceroy, that he wanted to be the country’s first 
constitutional Governor-General before his five years of 
office ended. And having said so much, he did not think it 
enough merely to repeat it in various forms of words. It 
became the keynote of his Government’s actual policy, of its 
day-to-day work ; and he made it his own personal respon- 
sibility to accelerate the machinery of reform. 

Because it also meant a resolute control of lawlessness, 


‘ Willingdonism ’ has been called a dual policy. This is a 
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misnomer. ‘Complete’ would be a better word. It is 
every Viceroy’s normal and absolute duty to preserve order. 
Lord Willingdon could not see why this obligation should be 
neglected on the pretext that abnormal duties had been added 
to it. He would not temporise with mutineers, at hazard 
to his ship, just because they happened to have an eye on its 
advertised destination: on the contrary, the entry to that 
harbour would be so tricky and beset with reefs that the very 
approach to it made order on board doubly necessary. He 
had no use for the defeatist idea that disorder and tribulation 
must be tolerated as inevitable in constitutional change: if 
any new régime was to have a chance it must at least be born 
in healthy and peaceful conditions. 

In 1929-30 there had been some excuse, perhaps, for 
doubt whither India was bound. Her politicians had not yet 
been offered much occasion, consistent with self-respect, to 
take their minds off their doubts. But things became very 
different with the beginning of 1932. The first Round Table 
Conference had given India a new and tolerably clear objec- 
tive and a push towards it. A risky ‘ pact’ with the Congress 
intransigents had secured their assent to this objective and 
their co-operation at the second Conference. Here they had 
failed completely ; and in a ‘ fit of the sulks’ they tried to 
cover their failure by resuming civil disobedience. 

From the very first Lord Willingdon made it clear that he 
saw this campaign’s rigorous suppression, and the advance- 
ment of constitutional reform, to be mutually essential con- 
comitants. He acted accordingly. And he would not repeat 
the mistake of letting the Congress engage both his hands— 
one of them patting the party’s leaders on the back and 
cajoling them to ‘ come into line,’ while the other punched 
the heads of its deluded rank and file. This policy in the 
past had not only given the intransigents publicity, it had also 
seemed to condone the Liberals’ fretful aloofness. It had 
left out in the cold the communal minorities and the other 
middle elements whose co-operation in the coming reforms 
was not less desirable, and was more safely predictable, than 
the extremists’, Anyone could recognise the Congress as 
India’s only big political party organised and functioning as 
such on a ‘ national’ scale. That was obvious: there were 
instructive parallels in Germany, Russia and Italy ; and it was 
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possible to dislike Nazi, Soviet, and Fascist politics without 
disputing their native countries’ right to govern themselves. 
But this experience only made it the more difficult to see how 
a parliamentary system of government could be expected to 
work in India if a Viceroy lightly tolerated the swamping of 
all other political influences by Congress Nazidom. Even an 
extremist might grow tired of haranguing an empty or un- 
resisting waste of Opposition or Treasury benches. 

For some years it had been a common complaint in India 
that the Government let down its friends—so much so that, 
if the complaint were true, it was often difficult to discover 
whether, where or why the Government had any friends at 
all. Lord Willingdon sought to invalidate the grievance, 
even if he could not wholly cure it. We have seen a little of 
what he did to rally constructive nationalism in general. He 
also had to reassure the minority communities. At one time 
or another they had been given minor reforms of their own 
within the compass of an existing Constitution that remained 
otherwise unchanged. This procedure had all but exhausted 
itself. The minorities were now as keen as anyone that there 
should be a generous measure of constitutional advance on a 
broad basis, whether in the provinces especially, or equally at 
the Centre. The trouble was that since 1929 or earlier the 
Government’s preoccupation with the Congress had made its 
method of advance look rather like a process of piecemeal 
concession to militant Hinduism only—to the extremism of a 
single party dominated by a certain type or clique of Hindus. 
Lord Willingdon sought to redress the balance and perspective 
of the picture. 

Imagine, for a moment, that a man is walking down a 
street between two rather different crowds who give him 
different welcomes. On his right there is silence except for 
occasional murmurings, with some sullen or watchful coun- 
tenances, but very little real hostility and a good deal of 
friendliness. From the left come cat-calls, violent abuse of the 
man and his kind, occasional brickbats and revolver shots at 
his followers. By no means all the people on that side are 
taking part in the demonstration, but the peaceable among 
them make little serious effort to restrain the obstreperous, 
and it seems probable that the other side will be the more 
hospitable and helpful in case of immediate need. The man 
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has some property and other benefits for distribution among 
all the people in the street. Presently a deputation from each 
side approaches him to claim what he has to give it. He 
cannot please them both equally, for there is too much conflict 
between their claims; and the more fairly he tries to adju- 
dicate between them, the more surely will both accuse him of 
partiality. Which of them is he likely to hear the more 
sympathetically when he finds that the people from the right 
side, by comparison with the left, seem to appreciate his offer 
more, and to be less uncertain what they want to do with 
it ? 

This is one possible answer to those who have questioned 
Lord Willingdon’s impartiality between Hindus and Moslems, 
and in conversation I have even heard it ventured by Hindus. 
It may be the right answer. On the other hand, it is arguable 
that the Viceroy has done no more than raise the minorities 
from a neglect so firmly established in custom that it had 
seemed to be normal and proper, whereas he saw it to be 
inconsistent with justice, principle and expedience alike. 
Events, of course, all but forced his hand. The communal 
massacre at Cawnpore, just before he became Viceroy, had 
shown what might happen if the Congress Hindus felt them- 
selves able to treat the Moslems much as the Nazis have 
treated the Jews and Catholics. The attitude of the Congress 
Press to the trouble in Kashmir State was even more illu- 
minating. The Kashmiri Moslems—miserably poor, and 
oppressed by a Hindu clique, although they formed a great 
majority of the State’s population—were scarcely within sight 
ot rumour of elementary reforms that British India had 
enjoyed for generations. They began an agitation. The Con- 
gtess newspapers howled at it, superfluously clamouring for 
its repression by the very means which they condemned in 
British India, whether such methods were used there or not. 
Could any Viceroy ignore such candid evidence that the 
Moslem minority in British India needed some make-weight 
against the great Hindu majority’s domination ? 

The Communal Award closely followed the end of the 
Kashmir trouble, and Lord Willingdon undoubtedly had much 
influence on its drafting. The Moslems like it; most Hindus 
hate it. Inferences are drawn accordingly ; but are they right 
or fair? In three of the provinces where the Moslems com- 
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prise a majority of the population they get smaller majorities 
in the councils. In the fourth (Bengal) they are reduced to a 
* statutory minority ’ by the immense weightage given to the 
Europeans, who hold the balance of power. In the seven 
other provincial councils and the All-India Central Legislature 
the Hindus get majorities not commensurate with their popu- 
lation ratio, but absolutely unchallengeable. The rigidity of 
these arrangements springs from the Lucknow Pact, the only 
formal agreement yet reached between the two communities 
on the subject. Does the plan suggest unjust partiality for 
the Moslems? History may rather prove it to have been a 
considerable feat of statesmanship by a Viceroy who could 
see India both as a whole and as an agglomerate of components 
that must be nicely balanced. 

With the same vision before him, and again with prece- 
dents tying his hands, he had to prop up the rickety structures 
of various Indian States. It was his duty under the Crown and 
Constitution to advise their rulers. By plumping for Federa- 
tion (before ever Lord Willingdon became Viceroy) the 
Princes had set the course for the country’s future reform ; 
and, since most of them certainly owe their survival to sup- 
port by successive Viceroys and Governments, Lord Willing- 
don was entitled to commend their decision and advise them 
to stick to it. On this simple fact his opponents in England 
reared a sand-mound of absurd calumny. One episode alone 
sufficed to show what sort of trickery they were ready to 
exploit and he had to contend with. Its story need not be 
repeated in detail. It was likened in India to the imaginary 
analogy of forty odd peers and M.P.’s secretly advising the 
President of the United States in 1917 that the British Govern- 
ment was foolish to continue the war, and that America 
should on no account join the Allies. 

What, then, is the political meaning of the difference 
between Lord Willingdon’s and Lord Irwin’s hold on Indian 
imagination ? At no time in the last five years has the outcry 
about repression been shriller than it was under Lord Irwin 
and Wedgwood Benn. For weeks on end in 1930 Bombay 
city alone suffered more casualties in a single day’s action by 
the police than the whole of British India saw in any fort- 
night, or perhaps month, after Lord Willingdon became 
Viceroy. His single batch of emergency regulations aguas 
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civil disobedience was less oppressive and irritating than his 
predecessor’s series of ordinances, issued one after another. 
In one or two frank sentences, and by practical achievement, 
he associated himself with Indian aspirations as no Viceroy 
had ever done before. He has been readier than any other to 
consult elected members of the legislatures on matters of 
administration. His Indian critics allow that he has no atom 
of racial snobbery in him. Some of them even published, 
with grudging appreciation, a photograph of him that might 
well have horrified a Curzon—a delightful unposed snapshot 
showing him squatting among gay little urchins on the steps 
of a Lahore-hospital, while he chatted with Boy Scouts and 
signed their autograph albums. Left to himself, he is a 
natutal democrat in the best sense of the word. Why 
is it, then, that in India his name is identified with repres- 
sive and unpopular government as Lord Irwin’s seldom 
was ? 

The reason may be that, though he makes admirable 
speeches in the conversational manner, he lacks the flair or 
disposition for stately orations about what he has in mind 
or what he is doing. He seems to charm everyone whom he 
talks with 2 /’intime, unless the visitor comes with prejudice 
too stubborn, a guile too insidious, or an intent too mis- 
chievous, to deserve the effort of patient sympathy. Wherever 
he has had intercourse at close range with people other than 
place-seekers, time-servers and popular careerists he has won 
devoted loyalty and affection ; and this has meant more for 
India’s recovery than the country is ever likely to know. But 
that is not enough for his Government’s enemies if they feel 
less bound to recognise another’s merit than to proclaim their 
own among the uninitiated. Even when they know the truth 
they cannot afford to announce an alien Viceroy’s worth from 
their house-tops if there is any risk that their public may doubt 
their word or be over-persuaded by a more vitriolic rival. 
In the usual course of events this public’s opinion of a Viceroy 
must depend on his reported speeches, on the colour these 
give to his public acts. And ‘golden phrases’ are not in 
Lord Willingdon’s nature or capacity. It is enough for him 
that his course is clear and based on first principles. He can 
appeal strongly to a sense of duty : some of his hearers would 
have preferred more comforting appeals to their self-esteem. 
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He has been consistent from first to last where a virtue, 
almost, is made of inconsistency. 

The enfants terribles of Indian agitation were dazed and put 
out of countenance when he took up their challenge and ‘ sat’ 
on them swiftly and surely. This was all wrong, they felt : 
it had become the convention to give them a run for their 
money, so that they could make the Government look a bit 
foolish before they went into ‘ seclusion,’ leaving a legacy of 
violent sedition and disorder. How could they now ‘ court 
imprisonment ’ in the popular fashion if arrest forestalled the 
courting ? And the break with, convention (as they thought 
it) shocked other people too, inasmuch as Lord Willingdon 
could not or would not explain his actions against the lawless 
in a pleasing apologia pro vita sua. It was not in him to ex- 
patiate repeatedly on his principles, policy, hopes or fears in 
classic speeches and gratifying eloquence perfectly attuned to 
the collective heart, tastes, and emotions of those whom they 
chid or cajoled. Had he combined this valuable gift with all 
his other accomplishments, his gteatness as a Viceroy might 
have been undisputed. Perhaps it will be when the ship that 
he set on an even keel reaches the end of the course which he 
steadied and straightened for it. 

Patrick LACEY. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT—THE TRUTH 
By B. S. TOWNROE 


THE picture of corruption in the Local Government service 
given in two articles in the Niéneteenth Century and After 
published last November and February is overdrawn and at 
times distorted. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, an architect by profession, in 
his first article has rehashed nearly all the cases of wrongdoing 
which have occurred during the past ten years, and, while 
this aggregate looks formidable, it gives quite a wrong 
impression of the ‘ average’ conduct of local government. It 
is necessary to keep a proper perspective in considering 
bribery and secret commissions, which are not unknown in 
ptivate business. We must admit that in this imperfect world 
there are black sheep in every profession. 

As in architecture, medicine, law, and the other learned 
professions, so in the local government service, both volun- 
tary and paid, the man with a yellow streak in his make-up 
still works mischief. He is ready to accept bribes, from a 
bottle of whisky to some carefully concealed commission, and 
has to be guarded against. That is the root of the trouble, for 
the first move usually comes from the other side, and very 
often innocent-looking offers of hospitality lead to other 
offers and further trouble. It would, indeed, be nonsense to 
state that there have never been instances where local govern- 
ment officers or councillors have fallen to the temptation of 
accepting bribes. There is, however, no proof whatever of 
the charge made by Mr. Williams-Ellis that corruption is 
‘rife’ in municipal administration. He has undoubtedly a 
case to make for the utmost precautions being taken so that 
the expenditure of every penny taken from the pockets of the 
ratepayers may be watched, but he has overlooked the dull 
and sober facts of the situation. 
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The preparation of the ‘ budget’ of a local authority is 
usually governed by its standing orders, and practice varies 
according to the size and type of authority and local citcum- 
stances. This qualification must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the following outline of procedure : 

(1) Before the commencement of the financial year to 
which the estimates relate, each head of a department 
prepares, in consultation with the chairman of his 
committee and the treasurer, the first draft estimates. 
These, naturally, are based on the policy and known 
programme of the local authority ; 

(2) The draft is then passed to the treasurer for the inser- 
tion of figures which he alone can supply ; 

(3) The draft estimate is next considered by the appro- 
priate executive committee (sometimes by a sub- 
committee before coming before the full com- 
mittee) ; 

(4) When approved by the executive committee, the 
estimate is sent to the finance committee, and it then 
receives independent detailed consideration, usually 
by a special sub-committee. The chairman of the 
executive committee and the head of the department 
may be invited to attend the meeting when their 
estimates are under consideration. Any amendments 
desired by the finance sub-committee are effected by 
sending back the draft estimates, accompanied by an 
appropriate recommendation, to the executive com- 
mittee. Alternatively, or in addition, conferences may 
take place between the finance sub-committee and the 
chairmen of all other committees with a view to 
securing agreed reductions of estimates in order to 
keep the total rate within a certain figure ; 

(5) When all departmental estimates have been approved 
by the finance sub-committee an aggregate summary 
is prepared by the treasurer and submitted for the 
consideration of the finance committee ; 

(6) The detailed estimates are then submitted to and must 
be approved by the council before the amount of the 
rate can be determined. It is customary for the chair- 
man of the finance committee to explain the estimates 
to the council in considerable detail. 
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Although the steps outlined above may not apply in every 
case, the procedure is invariably designed to secure full con- 
sideration of every penny of public money to be spent. The 
foregoing paragraphs relate to estimates of revenue expendi- 
ture to be met out of the rate. Many authorities compile 
similar estimates, either for one year or a period of years, of 
expenditure to be met by borrowing. 

Mr. Williams-Ellis evidently does not appreciate the 
thoroughness of the procedure described above, or the 
strictness of the audit applied by the Government. This 
applies to all local authorities, with the exception of municipal 
corporations. But even for the latter a large number have 
now been brought under the Government audit, and, further- 
more, the Poor Law accounts of all authorities, county 
boroughs included, where there are obvious possibilities of 
bribery and corruption, are also under Government audit. 
The Government auditor checks the accounts, of which 
education is the principal, of all authorities towatds which 
specific grants are made from public funds. In short, the 
Government audit extends largely to municipal corporations 
as well as to the other local authorities. 

A district auditor is no ordinary auditor. He has very 
large powers of disallowance and surcharge, He is in the 
position of an independent officer and he is not subject to the 
direction of the Ministry. If the audit of commercial firms 
were nearly as thorough as that made by the Government, 
the public might indeed call themselves blessed. 

The Government auditors cannot, of course, take action 
unless proof is forthcoming, but all those who have had 
practical experience of local government in this direction 
know how they are always on the watch for evidence of 
wrongdoing. The chief difficulty is to obtain reliable 
evidence and proof of statements made. In this direction 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis can perform a real public service 
if he will support the general accusations of corruption which 
he makes in his article by sending to the Minister of Health 
reliable evidence which he may have discovered in the course 
of his work. 

Apart from the close control by the district auditors 
there is in addition in almost every local authority—certainly 
in all county councils, county boroughs and metropolitan 
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boroughs—a running internal audit carried out under the 
chief financial officer. This is a perpetual check carried out 
partly by constant supervision and partly by surprise visits. 
In the case of municipal baths, for example, one or other 
member of the staff of the municipal treasurer will daily be 
examining the cash received at the turnstiles. ‘This examina- 
tion is subject to constant check and also sudden and thorough 
audit. 

These various checks, which are constantly being improved 
as the result of practical experience, are normally sufficient to 
ptevent grave scandal, but there are at times complaints of 
personal favouritism. Here, again, there has been con- 
siderable improvement in recent years, and the. present-day 
councillor is as a general rule particularly careful, even though 
it may mean the loss of personal popularity, to maintain 
complete impartiality. ‘The mayor of a Midland town told 
me recently that he was the first Labour J.P. and the first 
Labour mayor of his local authority and recounted the 
following incident. A member of his council had been out 
of work for over a year, and the suggestion was made that he 
should resign and be given a paid job under the council. 
The clerk, on being consulted, replied as follows: ‘ Well, 
Mr, Mayor, of course it can be wangled, but I have never 
known you, in all your public life, a party to wangling.’ 
Needless to say, the suggestion was turned down, and the 
mayor in question told me that he was convinced that in his 
district the amount of bribery was negligible and at the worst 
was confined to a box of cigars at Christmas. 

In the words of Sir Gwilym Gibbon, the late Director of 
the Local Government Division of the Ministry of Health : 
* Some corruption there undoubtedly is, more than comes to 
light, and occasional corruption there is always likely to be in 
sO expansive a service unless human nature is transformed. 
But I know that every local government organisation is 
anxious to take every possible measure to prevent it.’ 

A further safeguard is the supervision exercised by all the 
ptincipal officers. In the majority of cases the town clerks are 
members of the Law Society; borough treasurers are 
members of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants; borough engineers are members of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers or of Mechanical Engineers or 
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their equivalent professional organisation ; and librarians are 
members of the Library Association, which works under a 
Royal Charter created in 1898. These institutions require a 
standard of competence, and have done much in recent years 
to raise the standards. 

The National Association of Local Government Officers 
has also under consideration the question of a code of profes- 
sional conduct for the whole of the local government service. 
So far back as January 1932, Mr. S. Lord, who was then 
president of the Association, in an article entitled ‘Am I my 
Brother’s Keeper ?’ said : 


It should not be difficult, in co-operation with the professional bodies 
interested, to prescribe a code of professional conduct and insist on its 
observance. I have sufficient confidence in the sound judgment of the 
leaders in the local government service to know that they would use a 
feature of this kind with discretion and fairness. There is a recognized 
standard of conduct attaching to membership of the Law Society, the 
British Medical Association, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers and the National Union of Teachers, 
and I am not prepared to admit that any one of these professions has a 
greater claim to such a code than the local government service, which is, 
in essence, a series of specialized professions. I am not vizualizing a 
standard of conduct which would be limited to the government of the 
attitude of an officer to a local authority, but one which would also ensure 
a recognition by the officer of his obligations to his brother officers by 
including a fine spirit of comradeship and integrity and efficiency in his 
official duties. 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, apparently, as he wrote his 
article, began to realise that it was difficult to play the same 
tune of corruption all through, and therefore introduced a 
variation in the form of an attack upon aldermen and coun- 
cillors for their inefficiency. His exact words are: ‘the 
general incompetence and unsuitability for their work of the 
unpaid elected representatives of the ratepayers.’ This is no 
new charge. Indeed, Aristotle in his Politics gave a warning 
of the difficulties of democratic government in the city-state 
of Greece, and unfortunately our English system is not free 
from some of the weaknesses to be found in Athens about 
300 years before Christ, and councils still attract a proportion 
of windbags and demagogues. Slowly and gradually our 
British local government system has been developed and 


reformed. It is, of course, subject to the imperfections of 
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human nature, but Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis again spoils his 
case when he asserts that comparatively few councillors 
possess either business knowledge or knowledge of local 
government administration ‘to more than a superficial 
degree.’ There are incompetent men in all democratic 
bodies, for democracy has always attracted a certain number 
of men and women who rely on tub-thumping and intrigue 
for success rather than on study and hard work. No one 
who has had first-hand experience of the local government 
of to-day will deny that it is served diligently by men and 
women ready to give freely of their time, leisure, and ex- 
perience. 

I have met personally representatives of many local 
authorities—metropolitan, county, urban and rural—during 
the last sixteen years, and am impressed by the serious way 
in which the majority of the councillors take their unpaid 
duties and how only comparatively few are blatant self- 
advertisers or stupid self-seekers. 

One of the examples given by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
of the ‘inefficiency of local government administration ’ is 
the architect of council houses who, in his view, ‘ defaces the 
countryside.” The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
again and again pointed out the comparatively high archi- 
tectural standard of much of the housing carried out by local 
authorities since the wat. Sir Raymond Unwin, when he 
was Chief Architect of the Ministry of Health, raised the 
standards of the lay-out and design of working-class houses 
so that they are now envied by other countries. The good 
design and dignity of the housing estates directed by the city 
councils of Liverpool, Birmingham, and other bodies are so 
well known as to need no extravagant eulogy. Among the 
smaller housing estates, that planned by Mr. Curtis Green 
for Winchester has been judged by many architects to have 
added beauty to an already beautiful city. Of course there 
are council houses badly designed and constructed of materials 
which ate out of harmony with the countryside, but these 
are few as compared with the million houses and flats which 
have added to much to the architectural amenities of this 
country. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis is not content with pointing 
out that some private estate developers have been responsible 
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for such atrocities as certain bungalow towns allowed on the 
South Coast, or with condemning those persons who have 
erected villas with salmon-pink roofs in a stone country like 
the Cotswolds. He proclaims that the amenities of the coun- 
tryside are being destroyed through ‘ the ignorance, incom- 
petence, stupidity and roguery of the elected representatives 
and paid servants of our municipal authorities.’ He then 
goes on to declare that the bill for the maintenance and repair 
of our roads and bridges is mainly due to incompetence. 
Mistakes have admittedly been made, but surely the incteased 
number and heavier weight of motor traffic is the main cause 


of the cost of our roads. 

It may be germane here to quote from a pamphlet issued 
some little time ago by Dr. W. A. Robson entitled Civic 
Planning. 

If [he wrote] the community were to realize fully the immense 
possibilities of social enrichment through the use of civic planning 
which now lie within our control, these great economic changes would be 
directed with reference to a ‘ Design for Living’ (to borrow a play- 
wright’s suggestive phrase). By that means the country could be made 
fat more attractive, convenient and healthy than it now is. It is indis- 
putable that the local authorities in this country have already taken the 
first steps towards planning the social environment both in town and 
country. At the same time it is clear that this movement, possibly the 
most creative of all municipal services, has not realized anything like the 
achievements of which it is potentially capable. Local authorities and 
their officers are but the reflections of public opinion, in this matter as 
in so many others. 


Mr. Williams-Ellis’s love of exaggeration is again exem- 
plified in his assertion that the authorities build ‘ houses that 
will be in ruins before the next generation is dead.’ Here 
again the Ministry of Health have exercised considerable care 
and only allowed loans for a period of sixty years on dwellings 
which reach a certain standard of construction. A distinction 
must be made between municipal housing—not always, of 
course, beyond reproach—and the houses erected for quick 
sale by the speculative builders, who are sometimes outsiders 
who have come into the industry without any, training or 
experience. 

Finally I would ask Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis and those 
who may have been influenced by his criticisms to consider 
seriously whether they will not pull their weight in the boat 
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of Local Government instead of standing on the bank and 


throwing stones. All of us who know local government 
from the inside realise how difficult it is to find good candi- 
dates at municipal elections. There is a feeling on the part 
of the younger generation, especially if they have had the 
advantages of a university education, that they will have to 
associate on the local council with ‘ butchers and candle- 
stick-makers. The preliminary electioneering is never 
pleasant, and councillors are regarded in every locality as 
subjects for abuse or ridicule. The gross failure which has 
taken place in public assistance administration during the 
past few years shows how difficult it is to find men and women 
of sufficient leisure to take up local government work. 

There are, however, many signs to show that local 
government service is being more and more recognised as 
an important public service. The late King and the present 
King have again and again paid their tribute to the responsi- 
bilities and influence of municipal officers. and councillors. 
During the Jubilee celebrations last year King George gave 
up four separate afternoons in order to meet personally. the 
mayors and town clerks of vatious metropolitan boroughs. 
When King Edward. VIII. initiated the King George Jubilee 
Trust he summoned the lord mayors, lord provosts, mayors 
and provosts to meet him at St. James’s Palace. In the 
words of the late King: ‘In no department of our life is 
the spirit of public service more clearly manifested than in 
the sphere of local government.’ 

B. S. Townroe. 
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BISHOP BUTLER AND HIS ‘ANALOGY OF 
RELIGION’ 


By R. E. Srepman, Ph.D. 


In May 1736 Joseph Butler, Rector of Stanhope and Chaplain 
to Lord Chancellor Talbot, laid down his pen on finishing 
the second of his two not vety bulky books, The Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature. Ten years earlier he had published his Sermons 
Preached at the Rolls Chapel; two years later he was elevated 
to the Bishopric of Bristol and shortly thereafter to the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s. He died in 1752, at the age of sixty, 
Lord Bishop of the Palatine See of Durham. To this high 
ecclesiastical dignity he rose from the obscurity of a pro- 
vincial merchant’s home ; while by his mere couple of books 
he gained a secure, if not pre-eminent, place among the dozen 
or so immortals of British philosophy. As his elevation 
among men owed nothing to influences other than those 
justly due to acknowledged merit, so his posthumous reputa- 
tion gained no impetus from advantages of style or circum- 
_ stance. As a philosopher he suffered from severe limitations 
both of interest and opportunity; as a writer even his 
warmest admirers can concede him no more than qualified 
raise. 
: Neither of his publications made any great stir on its first 
appearance, though both manifestly commended themselves 
to the judicious. The general reading public looked in its 
ethics for the urbanities (dare one say evasions ?) of a Shaftes- 
bury, and in its theology craved the more satisfying sound 
and fury of a Warburton. Byrom’s Journal (1737) finds him 
‘a little too little vigorous,’ and wishes ‘ he could have spoken 
more eatnestly.’? The fact remains, however, that, by the 
inevitable permeation of superior thought, moral theory after 
Butler took new and certainly more profitable lines, and no 
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more (except by way of historical comment) was to be heard 
of the hitherto endemic Deist controversy. With the Analogy 
this particular phase of the perennial theological debate 
reached its term. If the effect of Butler’s work upon his own, 
and the immediately succeeding, generation. was quiet and, 
so to say, subterranean, from the last quarter of the century 
his name became more and more a thing to conjure with. 
The early nineteenth century did him unceasing (if not always 
intelligent) homage. Editions, tracts, and eulogies poured 
from the press, while a filter of detraction grew into a not 
inconsiderable volume of criticism—some significant, much 
absurd. In ethics his Sermons became virtually standard 
doctrine; while his Analogy filled a similar ré/e in apologetics, 
until rising evolutionary notions drove it (with the more 
clumsy arguments of Paley) into relative neglect. Thus 
W. E. Gladstone came, in his age, to mourn the days when 
his University read Butler, and to set himself the pious task 
of reviving true religion, and the Bishop’s reputation, by 
means of a new and sumptuous edition. But Gladstone, with 
so many of his admirers, claimed for Butler too much (or, at 
any rate, more than his time could grant), and no substantial 
effect ensued. In 1908 Canon Scott-Holland, in his sym- 
pathetic Romanes Lecture, describes his work as remaining still 
‘ outside the current of living speculation.’ This could not 
be otherwise (so far as the Analogy is concerned), for where 
the conflict lies between naturalism par sang and theism 
Butler’s limited theological arguments, taken at their true 
estimate, are of relatively little consequence. Nevertheless, 
Butler’s fame in its darkest hour is far from eclipse. Witness, 
for example, the publication in 1903 of Bernard’s fine and 
impartial edition, and—of greater import—the appearance of 
the Axalogy in Everyman’s Library. For signs of a present 
renewal of interest in Butler’s work we need only survey the 
past decade. That thinkers so divergent and so eminent as 
Professors A. E. Taylor and C. D. Broad should think it 
worth while to write at some length about aspects of his 
thought is sufficient contemporary testimony of his continued 
vitality. Would that Butler had always been as fortunate in 
his critics ! 

Dwarfed by the larger movements of the immediately 


preceding centuries and by the conspicuous intervention of 
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subsequent events, the early eighteenth century takes on a 
flat and unemphatic appearance in which, to those then 
flourishing, it would be unrecognisable, For in reality the 
period introduced by Locke’s Essay Concerning the Human 
Understanding (1690) and his Reasonableness of Christianity (1695), 
and terminating, perhaps, in Hume’s Enquiry Concerning the 
Principles of Morals (1751), ot in Richard Price’s A Review of 
the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals (1757), com- 
ptehends an intellectual development which for variety and 
vigour is (in its kind) unparalleled in our history. It is the 
day of both British mental and moral philosophy. It saw, 
too, the whole of the Deist controversy, which, notwith- 
standing its narrowness of aim and the crudity and indecisive- 
ness of its methods, serves as a notable example of that lively 
theological activity—that concern for ‘evidences ’—which is 
the only alternative to simply authoritarian and clerical reli- 
gion. This controversy marks the changes of the times. In 
the seventeenth century Episcopalians and Independents 
sought a decision on the field of blood, whereas the Deists 
and their opponents waged inky and acrimonious warfare 
from the armchair. John Toland, it is true, saw his book 
(Christianity not Mysterious, 1696) publicly burned, and felt 
himself somewhat harried ; but his person was not so much 
as singed, there being left no zeal for further martyrdoms. As 
the new century waxed, even Toland’s minor discomforts 
could not be repeated. 

If, however, the intellectual life of the period was. illus- 
trious and memorable, its public and social life was unworthy, 
exhibiting many unlovely features which, perhaps somewhat 
coloured up, have made it a byword for grossness, corruption 
and levity. Butler’s own judgment upon the temper of his 
time is characteristically moderate, and—as an example of the 
manner in which he works around and about his subject— 
may be quoted in its entirety. 

It is commonly observed [he remarks in one of the Sermons] that 
there is a disposition in men to complain of the viciousness and corrup- 
tion of the age in which they live, as greater than that of former ones; 
which is usually followed by this further observation, that mankind has 
been in that respect much the same in all times. Now not to determine 
whether this last be not contradicted by the accounts of history ; thus 
much can scarce be doubted, that vice and folly take different turns, and 
some particular kinds of it are more open and avowed in some ages than 
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in others : and I suppose it may be spoken of as very much the distinction 
of the present to confess a contracted spirit, and greater regards to self- 
interest, than appears to have been done formerly. 


Butler’s philosophical work is throughout shaped by his 
concern for the practical and pastoral problems with which 
the life of his day confronted him in his capacity as a clergy- 
man. Even his driest speculations and analyses have the 
improvement of life and conduct in view. 

What, then, is the main purpose of the Analog y of Religion ? 
Is it, as is generally the case with apologetic works, an attempt 
to prove the existence of God ?. On the contrary, Butler is 
willing to take this for proved. This he can do, since his 
opponents, the Deists, did not question it. To this we may 
add that the admission of God’s existence, and even of His 
intelligence, is of relatively little consequence until He be 
further characterised, and our relation to Him specified. The 
insignificance of such admissions is shown (as Professor 
N. Kemp Smith has recently pointed out in the valuable 
introduction to his edition of the Dialogues on Religion) by the 
willingness of even Hume to allow them. The Bishop’s book 
may succinctly and sufficiently be described as an attempt to 
show, not that God is, but that His existence matters supremely ; 
that, in effect, it is not all one whether we live consciously as 
God’s creatures, or as self-sufficing beings. Butler found his 
fellows all too ready to amuse themselves with paper proofs 
and disputations in these spheres—a form of entertainment he 
deeply deplored, as weakening, by familiarity, the sense of the 
gtavity of the matters thus amiably (or irascibly) debated. 
To evoke and enforce a sense of the serious consequences 
properly following from even the minimum admissions of 
light-minded disputants was his’primary aim. On every side 
he fancied he saw men scoffing and making light of religion. 
Hence, in the Advertisement to the Azalogy: 


It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many persons, 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of enquiry; but that it is, 
now at length, discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat 
it, as if, in the present age, this were an agreed point among all people of 
discernment ; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a principal 
subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for its having 
so long interrupted the pleasures of the world. On the contrary, thus 
much, at least, will be here found, not taken for granted, but proved, 
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that any reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, may 
be as much assured, as he is of his own being, that it is not, however, so 
clear a case that there is nothing init... . 

The criticism, therefore, generally levelled at his time, 
that it saw nothing in religion but ‘ something to be proved,’ 
manifestly flies wide of Butler and his work, in which religion 
is regarded first and always as something to be lived. His 
‘ proof ’—or, mote strictly, his argumentation—aims directly 
at enforcing this practical conclusion. In his own phrase, his 
design ‘ is not to vindicate the character of God, but to show 
the obligations of men: it is not to justify His providence, 
but to show what belongs to us to do’ (my italics). Men’s 
achievements, however, seldom coincide precisely with their 
proposals, and the Axa/ogy is no exception. Its total effect 
extends beyond its primary objective. For example, it raises 
in an acute form the whole problem of analogical reasoning in 
theological and philosophical subjects, at the same time laying 
down with precision and assurance the criteria appropriate 
to this method. Hence, as a study in the principles and 
application of probable arguments to things unknown, on 
the basis of things known, his book deserves a closer atten- 
tion than many—trepelled, perhaps, by its apologetic aim— 
have paid it. No work in the language more justly assesses, 
ot more scrupulously uses, analogical argument—which is to 
say, that mode of reasoning which covers virtually all subjects 
which really matter to man. 

Probable evidence [he begins] is essentially distinguished from 
demonstrative by this, that it admits of degrees; and of all variety of 
them, from the highest moral certainty, to the very lowest presumption, 
. . - In its very nature [he continues] it affords but an imperfect kind of 
information ; and is to be considered as relative only to beings of limited 
capacities . . . for us probability is the very guide of life [my italics}. 

Butler finds, upon examination, that arguments in divinity 
are generally founded upon ‘ hypothesis’ (as in Descartes), 
ot upon ‘ vain and idle speculations, how the world might 
possibly have been framed otherwise than it is,’ and concludes 
“that we may see beforehand that we have not faculties for 
this kind of speculation.’ It involves us in ‘a train of folly 
and extravagance.’ 


Let us then, instead of that idle and not very innocent employment 
. +. turn our thoughts to what we experience to be the conduct of 
Nature with respect to intelligent creatures ; which may be resolved into 
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general laws of administration, in the same way as many of the laws of 
Nature respecting inanimate matter may be collected from experiments. 
And let us compare the known constitution and course of things with 
what is said to be the moral system of nature, the acknowledged dis- 
pensations of Providence, or that government which we find ourselves 
under, with what religion teaches us to believe and expect; and see 
whether they are not analogous and of a piece. 


Butler’s use of his argument from analogy is directed 
chiefly at the disposal of objections to the principal religious 
positions affecting ourselves, taken as so many facts, and to a 
less extent towards a positive substantiation of these positions. 
He proposes first to undermine every alleged ground for the 
incredibility of religion; to show grounds, uncertain yet 
probable, for its positive credibility ; and finally to refute any 
objections to the evidence. ‘The positions he considers in 
Part I. are (a) that man has in prospect a future life, (>) that 
this life is one of reward and punishment for conduct in the 
present, and (c) that our present life is essentially one of trial 
and discipline. He chooses these, to the exclusion of others 
in a sense more central to philosophical theology, because they 
concern us most closely, and because his opponents were 
more prone to doubt them. In the absence of any substantial 
gtound for disbelief, and granting any degree of probability 
in favour of belief, the only path of reason and prudence is to 
act (as we do in all other situations affecting ourselves) as if 
the matter were demonstrated. Degrees of assent there may 
be, but in action one must either do or leave undone. 

Butler’s treatment of revealed religion is of a like kind, 
with the exception that the Deists’ tendency to reject revela- 
tion in toto as a usurpation of the function of reason or the 
‘light of nature’ caused him to take a more comprehensive 
view. Again it is with the importance of Christianity, on the 
supposition of its truth, that he deals. Then, granting this, 
he proceeds with minute care to eliminate one after another of 
the objections to revelation in general, and to the particular 
content of the supposed Christian revelation, thereafter show- 
ing some positive analogies for its doctrines, and combating 
objections to its evidence. On the relation of natural and 
revealed religion Butler takes a line inevitable in an age 
dominated both by the work and by the temper of John Locke. 
He will not grant the popular prevailing opinion that revela- 
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tion is merely a ‘ republication’ of natural religion; though 
he allows that it is this. It imports fresh religious data con- 
cerning which reason cannot ‘ judge beforehand,’ but which, 
once disclosed, cannot contradict what is plain by the light 
of reason. He makes the significant observation that revela- 
tion is the source of even natural religion, by which he paves 
the way for a more adequate treatment of this intolerable 
antithesis. Both natural and revealed religion are, he insists, 
‘schemes imperfectly comprehended,’ and it is therefore no 
argument against any particular point in either that we can 
place our finger upon no precise analogy in the course of 
Nature. If it is not incredible, it is credible ; and the slightest 
presumption in its favour turns the scale, and ought likewise 
to determine our conduct. 

It is manifestly the vast ignorance of man which is here, as 
throughout his work, shaping Butler’s attitude to every 
problem. Yet it is quite unfair to infer (with some of his 
critics) that he is making this ignorance a premise of his 
argument. Such an attack might be relevant to Mansel, a 
century later; but the Bishop was far too alive to the prin- 
ciples of his method to fall into so open a fallacy. There can 
be no denying that it is a sufficient objection to an objection 
taken on grounds of alleged a priori impossibility to urge that 
man is no less ignorant of the scheme of God’s moral govern- 
ment than of the whole system of Nature. Thus, formally, 
the objector is silenced ; but, it must be granted, even as a 
weapon against objections, ignorance is double-edged. Thus, 
to one less prone than the Bishop to take even the minimum 
positions of religion on trust, the disposal of the objection 
would not incline him in any degree towards actual belief. 
Here Butler, if he is to make progress, must rely upon his 
admittedly weak analogies positively buttressing the religious 
position. For himself (and rightly for many) the removal of 
obstacles is sufficient, but for another it may equally well 
come short. 

It is manifestly quite out of the question in a paper such 
as this to trace, much less to estimate, Butler’s detailed argu- 
ment; hence a few observations of a general kind must 
suffice. It is at once clear that his method is severely limited 
on several sides. As I have remarked, he takes the content of 
both natural and revealed religion, in a quite unhistorical 
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fashion, as so much given fact, and is concerned almost 
entirely to prove it not incredible. In this by no means unim- 
portant task he is completely successful, Furthermore, he is 
able to identify pain and punishment in a manner which will 
to-day carry no conviction, yet which is essential to many of 
his analogies involved in the proofs of his positions. Perhaps 
the best general comment we can make of his argumentation 
as a whole—and this is true equally of his positive as of his 
negative considerations—is that he consistently understates his 
case. Only to light, or unpractised, minds does this encourage 
(as some of his more timorous commentators have alleged) 
sceptical tendencies. His own generation, certainly, desired 
more clamorous and belligerent advocacy, and was inclined 
to poke fun at Butler’s intellectual scrupulosity. Bolingbtoke, 
for example, with manifest malice turns a phrase of the Bishop 
against himself. Queen Caroline, he remarks, has read the 
Analogy ‘ with much application.’ ‘ She understands the whole 
atgument perfectly, and concludes with the Right Reverend 
Author that it is not so clear a case there is nothing in revealed 
religion.’ Sir Humphry Davy, noting the meticulous honesty 
of Butler’s statement of the objections to religion, dubbed his 
book a ‘ fruitfull parent of error.’ Similarly a certain unhappy 
Miss Hennell: ‘Oh, lame and impotent—oh! profoundly 
SKEPTICAL conclusion!’ To the judicious, however, the 
effect of this systematic understatement is greater than that 
of heaps of unsupported asseveration. The tendency of too 
many of Butler’s judges, whether for or against his profession 
is to suppose that he ought to have attempted a task which in 
fact he did not attempt. So Sir Leslie Stephen’s brilliant essay 
in English Thought in the Eighteenth Century moves upon the 
assumption that he ought to have compiled a complete philo- 
sophy of religion, and especially should have proved God’s 
existence, intelligence and natural government of the world. 
This is what Sir Leslie wished to see proved ; but his wish, 
it is plain, imposes no obligation upon the author he is 
choosing to discuss! The same critic, furthermore, fails con- 
sistently to recall the hypothetical character of the argument, 
which throughout is ad hominem. (In a long chapter, for 
example, Butler seeks to show that his general argument is 
unaffected by the admission of determinism, Yet he is no 
determinist.) Thus, in his conclusion, Sir Leslie supposes the 
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groping and hypothetical character of the Analogy to be 
evidence of Butler’s own purblind and hesitant religion. But 
this is in contradiction to his own implication (for which 
there is more substantial ground) that it is Butler’s personal 
religious assurance which, for those lacking the same, weakens 
to some extent his conclusions. 

A very proper question to ask at this stage is this: On 
the supposition that Butler has persuaded some doubter that 
Christianity (or natural religion) is to a reasonable degree 
probable, and further, that he must therefore act as if it were 
true, what, we may inquire, is the religious value of the con- 
duct ensuing? The reply depends, of course, upon the 
precise motive at work. If he feels it incumbent upon him, ot 
his duty, so to act, then the position should not be seriously 
in doubt. But how would it stand if the motive were mere 
self-interest ? Now not a little of Butler’s argument is 
intended to awaken a sense of interest even desperately (in 
which, of course, he has been likened to Pascal) at stake. Ido 
not think it can be doubted that the Bishop really desires to 
make people feel that ét wil/ pay to take Christianity as true. A 
very moderate statement of his oft-repeated position runs : 


. . . the proper motives to Religion are the proper proofs of it from 
our moral nature, from the presages of conscience, and our natural appre- 
hension of God under the character of a righteous Governor and Judge {my italics]. 


For the apprehension to which Butler refers there is 
ample Scriptural authority ; nevertheless, if it become too 
central, it may very well betoken an inadequate view of 
religion. Butler’s age was still strongly affected by the 
Calvinism of the seventeenth century, and, comparatively, his 
attitude towards ‘ the wrath of God revealed from Heaven’ 
is temperate enough. His own judgment on the case I have 
advanced would in all probability be that he takes man as he 
finds him, in religion as in morals, and that, while he recog- 
nises the superiority of religious acts and attitudes springing 
spontaneously from the Love of God, he is not willing to deny 
the limited, but still great, value of more interested kinds of 
religion. In this connexion his appreciation of the force of 
habit in human affairs would bear him out. In more than 
one connexion he does explicitly allow that there are degrees 
in religion, and it would be foreign to his whole nature to 
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strike those ‘ all-or-nothing ’ attitudes which have never been 
congenial to the English character. 

A further criticism of his view is suggested by the passage 
cited—namely, that he makes assent to propositions too 
crucial to religion, or, in other words, that he is over-intel- 
lectualist. This criticism has some point, and it applies 
equally to his time. It must be remembered that Butler is in 
all things, in his weakness as in his strength, through and 
through of the eighteenth century. I must add, however, in 
his defence, that his purpose in the Analogy exaggerates any 
intellectualist tendencies he may share with his generation. 
And again, he by no means identifies religion with assent to 
ptopositions. As I have already insisted, it is its practical 
character, rather than its doctrinal content as such, which is 
always foremost in his mind. 

el have already’ observed that since the middle of the 
nineteenth century Butler’s Analogy has lapsed into the estate 
of a ‘ classic’—which is to say, a work generally honoured 
yet seldom read. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Those positions which Butler granted were no longer patt 
and parcel of the world-view of virtually all educated persons. 
As Sir Leslie Stephen rightly points out, it was precisely these 
which it was incteasingly commonplace in educated circles, 
not so much to doubt, as uncritically to reject. Furthermore, 
as Professor A. E. Taylor has remarked : 

When the ardent youth of our Universities were being taught, with 
abundance of persuasive eloquence, that in philosophy Kant and Hegel 
had made all things new, men were not likely to see much merit in the 
‘home-keeping’ wits of the eighteenth century, even if they con- 
descended to study it at all, except in so far as, in the case of Hume, some 
knowledge of it was necessary for the understanding of Kant. 

In both of these respects the present situation is unlike 
that of seventy-five years ago. The naturalism and loose- 
ended evolutionism of that period has been long played out as a 
factor in contemporary thought, its place to be taken by either 
frank nescience or by compromising positions—by vaguely 
expressed belief in the ‘ spiritual’ character of the world. 
Just what these mean is not, as a tule, clear; yet, perhaps, 
not a few of them, if they could but be clarified and com- 
mitted to admissions and rejections, would amount:.to a kind 
of Deism. ‘To revive this question-begging label would be 
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nothing short of calamity ; but, terms apart, it is not unlikely 
that at several points the subtle persistencies of Bishop Butler 
would find joints and openings. Our categories, it is true, 
have undergone two centuries of development, and the face 
of religion (or of any complex historical fact) does not wear 
for us the rigidity that it once did. It may be true that 
‘ evolutionism ’ (even of the ‘ emergent’ kind) is no longer a 
possible philosophy, but its effect upon our modes of thought 
cannot now be rooted out. The clock cannot be put back to 
tell for us Butler’s time! Nevertheless, notwithstanding the 
severe limitations imposed upon him by his purpose, as by 
the somewhat crabbed categories of his age, Butler’s argu- 
ment has a permanent place and value which is not by any 
means solely historical. If he will but put forth the effort 
required to break through the crusty exterior, the sensible 
reader, whatsoever his private views, can scarcely fail to 
discover something to his taste and service. 

Similarly, the force of Continental idealism in this country 
is fully spent; and a reaction in favour of the realistically 
minded philosophers of our empirical tradition, and even 
more so of their method of inquiry, is definitely in being. 
This reaction is making itself felt in all departments of 
philosophy, and notably in ethics—a subject upon which 
Butler’s final views appear as a Dissertation appended to the 
Analogy. His contributions to moral philosophy are, in my 
judgment, more notable than those he made to apologetics. 
Yet to do them justice in the closing paragraphs of a short 
paper is clearly impossible ; hence it might well be better to 
say nothing than to offer merely vacuous generalities. It may 
serve simply to remark that his value as a moralist lies just 
where our survey would lead us to expect—namely, in his 
honest and undistorted transcript of moral experience. And 
it is surely this, rather than a new ‘ metaphysic of ethics,’ or 
wire-drawn distinctions, which is most deeply needed. Upon 
the basis of such a transcript speculative construction may be 
possible, but it must be admitted at once that the Bishop would 
expect little to come of it. Here he is with Aristotle in eschew- 
ing demonstration in moral subjects. He is with ‘ the Philo- 
sopher’ again in the view he takes of the moralist’s task— 
which is not merely to tell men what goodness means, but to 


make them good. In motals as in philosophical theology it is 
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ever the practical problem which bulks largely before his 
mind’s eye. 

This practical concern and his empirical method count 
with his countrymen for righteousness. Bishop Butlet’s 
reputation, I think, is secure, since his sober turn of mind, 
his aversion from fine-spun theories, his forthrightness and 
fidelity to the facts, endear him to his compatriots, who (how 


justly I shall not try to judge) like to consider themselves 
embodiments of these very characters, 


Raupw E. STEDMAN. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS, NAVAL ADMINISTRATOR 


By Lreut.-CoMMANDER Metvin F. Tarzor (SC), United 
States Navy 


THREE centuries ago a fifth child, Samuel Pepys, was born 
into an obscure Puritan household. The event was doubtless 
called blessed in his father’s humble tailor shop off Fleet 
Street, though times were hard, and already there was a 
muttering in the City against King Charles I. and his arbitrary 
imposition of ‘ship money.’ To the child’s distant and 
wealthy cousin, Sir Sidney Montagu, whose son was destined 
to bring back the House of Stuart in the person of Charles IL., 
Samuel’s birth must have seemed merely an annoying addition 
to an already long list of poor relations. And yet, of the great 
men who pass with pomp or with tragedy across those 
troubled pages of English history, none is better known 
to-day than this son of the journeyman tailor. His claim to 
immortality in this world—and it was to this world rather 
than to the next that he dedicated his busy life—is twofold : 
first, the energy and skill with which he administered the 
affairs of the Stuart Navy, and secondly, the diary in which for 
neatly ten years he recorded with engaging frankness, 
humour, and insight the actors, the events, the mise en scéne 
of that gay, dissolute, and entirely human period known as 
the Restoration. 

Samuel Pepys rose to fortune with his cousin, Edward 
Montagu. Montagu himself rose, not merely from his 
demonstrated capacity as an admiral under the Common- 
wealth, but more from the turn which he gave to events in 
the momentous year of the Restoration (1660). Pepys had 
already left college, had married a beautiful and penniless girl 
of fifteen (one of the very few imprudent acts of a very prudent 
life), and had found employment as a ‘ mean clerk’ in the 
Exchequer Office. With no money in the Commonwealth 
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treasury, there was little work and much time for observation 


and for letters to his powerful cousin, then unemployed and 
watching the trend of events from his country estate. 

The Puritan revolution had shot its bolt. England was 
ripe for change. The Rump Parliament was slowly expiring 
in its own fierce contentions, and already the King’s arms were 
secretly displayed in London. As is ever the case, the real 
power to shape events rested with those who could hold the 
Army and Navy fitmly in hand. The history of all revolutions 
is the history of the armed forces, of a Guards’ mutiny or a 
* whiff of grapeshot.? While Westminster rang to the empty 
oratory of the Rump, in the north General George Monk 
crossed the Tweed at the head of his disciplined veterans. 

Ever solicitous of ‘ my Lord’s interests,’ Samuel Pepys 
borrowed £5 and sent off word post-haste to Edward Montagu 
that he could have the fleet for the asking. Montagu hurried 
up to London. Taking Pepys aside in the garden, he told him 
that the King would soon be restored. Would cousin Samuel 
like to go to sea as admiral’s secretary ? Long into the night 
Pepys lay awake ‘in discourse thereupon’ with his wife. 
And when in April Edward Montagu hoisted his flag in the 
Naseby, in a little room next the admiral’s great cabin, cousin 
Samuel was very busy arranging naval documents, and, 
vastly pleased and not a little surprised at his suddenly 
acquired importance (for which he duly thanked God), was 
setting it all down in shorthand on the first pages of his 
immortal diary. 

* So to sleep,’ he writes after three weeks at sea; ‘each 
day .. . a fresh sense of pleasure of my present life.’ He 
filed the admiral’s correspondence, played on the treble, 
“sang a psalm or two,’ drank ale with the purser, and ogled the 
ladies on a passing ship, ‘ they being pretty handsome.’ 

The time had now come. To his great delight, Pepys was 
otdered to read the Royal declaration to the generals by 
land and by sea—first to the assembled captains in the great 
cabin, and then on the quarterdeck where ‘ the seamen did 
all cry out “God bless King Charles!”.’ Late that night, 
writing up the copies of the vote by which the Council of 
War accepted the King, the secretary adds his own name, 
‘that if it should come into print my name may be at it.’ 
Already he feels himself afloat on that full tide which, taken 
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at the flood, leads on to preferment when Government jobs 
are to be handed out to the faithful. Montagu directs him to 
write for ‘ silk flags and a rich barge, for a noise of trumpets 
and a set of fiddlers.” Such were, and will perhaps always be, 
the outward and visible trappings of greatness. And so on 
May 12 the Naseby, soon to be renamed Roya/ Charles, set sail 
for Holland. The influence of sea-power? Perhaps. Not 
the silent pressure of blockade, not the thunder of broadsides, 
but the decision of a very young admiral who realised that the 
hour had come to exchange the empty aftermath of great 
events for a ‘ sound of trumpets and a set of fiddlers’ and a 
royal house, which, with all its faults, promised some sem- 
blance of tranquillity after the stern rigours of Puritanism 
triumphant. 

Although a pleased witness to great events, Pepys gave 
much thought to his own personal affairs. He finds himself 
worth {100 over and above the ‘present’ he bought for 
himself and the less expensive one for his wife. He is delighted 
when the Duke of York speaks to him by name. And 
Montagu promises something in the future. ‘ Have a little 
patience and we will rise together.’ So, kissing ‘a good 
handsome wench’ who happened to be on the dock when he 
landed (Samuel seems to have taken very readily to all sides 
of the sailor’s life), he returned to London. 

Within three weeks Montagu was elevated to the peerage 
as the first Earl of Sandwich, and on the same date he secured 
for his cousin the post of Clerk of the King’s Ships or Clerk 
of the Acts at the Navy Office. The position carried a salary 
of £350, plus quarters, plus considerable perquisites. Of 
these, more anon. 

Pepys now had his foot on the bottom rung of the ladder. 
He was to climb, and to climb far, by his own native keenness 
and his untiring industry in the ‘ King’s business.’ The post 
was an important one, combining the secretaryship of the 
Navy Board with the executive authority now vested in the 
Paymaster-General. At the head of the Stuart Navy stood the 
Duke of York, the Lord High Admiral of England. His 
council was the Navy Board, a mixed commission of civilians 
and sea officers, who shared in a rather haphazard manner the 
details of naval administration. Technical problems were 
few, for the simple reason that the technical era, if we may so 
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refer to the naval administration of to-day, was still some two 
centuries in the future. But there were the old eternal problems 
which are ever with us—provisions and clothing, pay-rolls 
and balances, fraudulent contractors and careless store- 
keepers, enraged admirals to cry out against the curtailment 
of funds and harassed Treasury officials to protest against 
every increase, letters and conferences, men coming and 
going—the whole familiar pageant of affairs that sets our 
typewriters clicking to-day and will keep them clicking as 
long as fighting ships sail the seas. Into this welter of naval 
business Samuel Pepys, aged twenty-seven, plunged with the 
valour of ignorance. 

The diarist served thirteen years as Clerk of the Acts. 
He was then promoted to the more important post of Secre- 
tary to the Office of Lord High Admiral, to be swept out 
of office by the ‘ Glorious Revolution,’ which marked the end 
of the House of Stuatt and the beginning of that romantic tale 
of loyalty and intrigue that closed with the butchery of the 
Highlanders at Culloden. For fourteen years Pepys lived on 
in tranquil retirement, a Fellow of the Royal Society, friend 
and correspondent of Isaac Newton and Christopher Wren. 
He arranged his beloved books and wrote the introduction 
to an unfinished naval history. In 1703 he died, full of years 
and honours, bequeathing to his college a naval library and 
the records of a distinguished career. Among his books were 
six small volumes closely written in a well-known shorthand 
system. When, in 1825, parts of this diary were finally 
transcribed and published, another Samuel Pepys stepped out 
of those little books, a man of the world with boundless 
curiosity to. see life and unblushing frankness to record it— 
a strange, contradictory fellow, at times mean, at times 
generous, always with a canny eye to appearances and his 
own advancement and ever faithful to the King’s service in 
which he rose from obscurity to power. 

No detail of naval affairs escaped the young Clerk of 
the Acts. ‘ Myself very studious,’ he writes, ‘to learn what 
I can of all things pertaining to my place .. . reading 
lately what concerns the measurement of timber and a know- 
ledge of the tides.” Paper-work was to be understood, not 
merely lifted from one basket, signed, and deposited in the 
outgoing. He early resolved “to understand the method of 
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making up a putser’s account, which is needful to me but 
very hard.’ Then there were contractors to interview, 
tiresome contractors and dishonest contractors who charged 
the Navy what the traffic would beat. In the purchase of 
supplies Pepys seemed to have had a kind of sporting instinct. 
He entered the battle of wits with a genuine relish. But, 
with all his efforts, he sadly concludes that the King’s business 
can never be done as cheaply as the same business in private 
hands. 

Not that he could be bribed. He was not averse to taking 
a * present’ now and then, nor to ‘ borrowing’ £100 from a 
contractor. But not openly. A barrel of oysters from a 
merchant whose business was already transacted, surely that 
was only a gift, and a pair of gloves for Mrs. Pepys merely a 
natural courtesy! But one day a heavy envelope came. Pepys 
left it for a while on his desk. After all, the mail must be 
read. So, closing his eyes, he opened the envelope. He 
could have sworn with a clear conscience that he saw no 
money in it. Curiously enough, a couple of gold pieces 
were found on the carpet that night. The Clerk of the Acts 
pocketed them. 

‘Hypocritical rogue!” wesay. And yet a man of the world 
must be judged by the standards of the world in which he 
lives. Samuel was neither a saint nor a prude. He felt keenly 
the need of money-getting. He knew the power of money 
to motivate the actions of men. ‘ Though I really believe I 
did what is to the King’s advantage in it, and yet, God knows, 
the expectation of profit will make a man more earnest.’ 
Always the King’s business first. But a little profit for himself 
without injury to the Navy? Yes. 

The Stuart Navy could well afford what Pepys took in the 
way of perquisites. To the student of the times—or to the 
student of government to-day, for that mattet—the wonder 
is that he took no more. Presents !—why, everyone took 
presents. Some even took bribes, openly, boldly, and then 
boasted about it afterwards, like Pepys’ friend who told him 
that ‘his horse was a bribe, and his boots a bribe, and . . . 
that he was made up of bribes, like an Oxford man is set off 
with other men’s goods . . . and invited me home to taste 
his bribe wine.’ 

Whatever the shortcomings of the young clerk, laziness 
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was not among them. He worked early and late. He found 
himself not a little unpopular with his fellow-commissionets, 
old retired admirals who loved the even tenor of routine and 
worshipped the god of things as they are. The Navy was at 
a low ebb, and Pepys knew it. The days were big with 
danger. The dockyards were busy across the narrow seas— 
the Mare Clausum of Selden’s prodigious boast, waters in 
which England would have all shipping strike topsails to her 
flag. A vaunting policy and a weak fleet, how often has 
this fatal combination led to war and to national peril | 
. The problem was the old eternal problem—money. 
The Commonwealth had bequeathed to the Restoration not 
only the stirring memories of Blake’s victories at the Kentish 
Knock and at Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, but also a prosaic 
naval debt of some million pounds with not a single penny 
provided to meet it. King Charles and his brother, the Duke 
of York, well knew the needs of their Navy. In all justice to 
the Stuarts, let it be remembered that they were soldiers. 
They personally faced the stern music of the guns with as good 
a grace as they faced the music of the dance. The Duke was 
often to command at sea, and once to emerge from battle 
bespattered with the blood and brains and wounded by the 
splintered bones of three friends killed at his side by the same 
chain-shot. Yet bravery alone cannot build and sustain a fleet. 
At home there must be humdrum stores and docks, and 
these, as the late Admiral Lord Jellicoe once remarked, 
‘cost a great deal of money.’ So to the problem of 
money Pepys applied himself. The bills which the Navy 
Office sold were at 15 per cent. discount. Pepys notes 
the ‘extraordinary good news’ that they were as good 
as any merchant’s upon "Change. Andé little wonder, with 
the Navy constantly in arrears and forced to pay its crews 
in ‘ tickets.’ Unpaid sailors rioting in the streets or crouching 
in the alleys with no riot left in them, a fleet at sea with 
‘ stinking victuals,’ all that a bankrupt Navy Office could get 
on credit, and, at the paymaster’s door, a crowd of Navy 
wives and Navy widows, some. weeping, some swearing 
‘good mouth-filling oaths, all clamouring for money— 
money, the eternal sinew of war. 
There were days when Pepys was glad to escape from the 
throng that besieged his combined office and quarters in 
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Seething Lane and go away on his dockyard inspections. 
His comments have a curiously modern sound. ‘To Wool- 
wich,’ he writes, ‘and viewed all the storehouses, and then 
. . . to view their books, which we found not to answer the 
King’s service and the security of all as to the stores.’ One 
might search the pages of our bulky navy manuals to-day 
and find no keener summary of stores accounting than 
that. The Clerk of the Acts knew well enough where to look 
for fraudulent records and padded inventories. He was soon 
to be inspected himself and to experience that ‘ mighty fear 
and trouble’ attending auditors who are ‘ in very ill humout.’ 

Nor did he fail to note the more human and amusing side 
of dockyard life. Admiral Batten’s wife had her eye on 
Commissioner Pett’s quarters. ‘And here my Lady Batten 
walked up and down with envious looks to see how neat and 
tich everything is, saying she would get it for herself, for it 
formerly belonged to the Surveyor of the Navy.’ There are 
other aspects of naval affairs than the official and technical 
problems. 

Work in the King’s service. ‘ Up early and to the Office.’ 
“To the Office, where I stayed late . . . my mind in good 
ease when I did mind my business.’ And in reply to an 
angry officer who objected to night work, ‘I answered 
sharply that I did not make, nor did any honest man, any 
difference between night and day in the King’s business.’ 
Pepys was rising in the world, and mightily pleased at it. 
‘Lord to see how I am treated that come from so mean a 
beginning, is a matter of wonder to me.’ And the triumph 
of going for official funds to his old desk in the Exchequer 
Office, ‘ That I, from a mean clerk there, should come to strike 
tallies for myself for that sum .. . is a stupendous mercy 
to me.’ Then home, where, perforce, Mrs. Pepys must share 
her husband’s pride in his success; ‘there with my wife . . . 
talking all the evening, my mind running on the business of 
the office.’ Pepys had found his vocation. 

Let it never be thought that all work and no play made 
Samuel a dull person. Far from it. Even in his busiest years 
he found time for numerous pleasures, some trivial but 
harmless pleasures—the theatre, good food, good drink, and 
good clothes, other really substantial enjoyments, serious 


books and good music (always music), and some pleasures, 
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alas! for which he paid and repented, and went right on 
paying and repenting, up to the last syllable of the recorded 
diary 


For there is no denying that this outwardly respectable 
and respected naval official had an eye for feminine charm 
that led him into dark and devious ways. He amused himself 
in church by searching the congregation for pretty faces, and 
was ‘ vexed ’ when the lovely neck he was gazing on proved to 
belong to an old and ugly woman. He stared at the ladies of 
the Court—Mrs. Stewart, my Lady Castlemaine, the incom- 
patable Miss Hamilton, those ‘ all too famous ’ beauties whose 
loveliness looks down upon us yet from the canvases of 
Lely. He kissed the carpenter’s wife and the bookseller’s 
wife, and wondered himself at ‘ the strange slavery I stand in 
to beauty, that I value nothing near to it.’ The Navy house 
in Seething Lane rang with high words and tearful reproaches. 
There were angry and unseemly epithets, such as ‘ beggar,’ 
and ‘ baggage,” and ‘louse’; there were ‘ nose-tweakings ” 
and even blows, goings-on that scarcely befitted the family 
of a high official in Government quarters. Pepys was a very 
busy man. Mrs. Pepys was childless, lonely, and discon- 
tented. The husband bethought him of a lady companion 
for his wife—a whole series of lady companions. And here 
the trouble started. It is all set down in the diary with an 
almost brutal frankness, the sleepless nights of tears and 
recriminations, the husband’s good resolves and sincere prayers 
that he keep them—poignant human tragedy which makes the 
modern novel seem insipid by contrast. 

One wonders how Pepys lived through it all and kept at 
his work. But he did, and with such success that the Duke 
called him ‘the right hand of the Navy,’ and the King, on 
meeting him, exclaimed ‘ Here is the Navy Office !” 

When Pepys first entered the service a few ships under- 
manned and ill-found were all that could be mustered to 
* support the King’s honour in the narrow seas,’ and that at 
a time when another war with Holland was inevitable. The 
Restoration had brought with it a grave abuse—gentlemen 
soldiers appointed over the heads of the old sea officers, the 
‘tarpaulins? who had commanded for the Commonwealth 
under Blake and Penn. And, as ever, the press gang was 


telied on to bring crews up to war strength by sweeping into 
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the fleet the dregs of the water-front. The diarist amusingly 
notes his surprise, and even annoyance, when, in a burst 
of patriotic enthusiasm, the Lord Mayor impressed ‘ some 
people of very good fashion.” We are all familiar with 
Macaulay’s summary—‘ there were gentlemen in the navy 
of Charles II. and there were seamen, but the seamen were 
not gentlemen, and the gentlemen were not seamen.’ ‘To 
this statement the Duchess of Albemarle—‘ dirty, sharp- 
tongued’ Nan Clarges, whom soldier Monk had married 
long before he ever dreamed of a dukedom—bore ‘witness, 
‘crying out mightily against the having of gentlemen captains 
with feathers and ribands, and wished that the King would 
send her husband to sea with the old plain sea captains he 
had served with formerly, that would make their ships to 
swim with blood.’ (Nan had never read the military philoso- 
phers, but she had an uncanny understanding of their 
message.) 

Such was the situation, as we see it in the diary, when, 
after a year of hasty preparation, England faced Holland in 
the second Dutch War. Through the darkest days of that 
hard-fought conflict Pepys kept bravely to his post. Not 
that the conduct of the war alone interested Samuel. He was 
more than ever absorbed in the business of his office, and yet 
he found time for his wonted recreations. ‘'To the Duke’s 
... all the pleasure of the play, the King and my Lady 
Castlemayne was there, and pretty, witty Nel... which 
pleased me mightily.’ 

Early in 1665 the English fleet under the Duke of York 
and Prince Rupert, with Samuel’s cousin, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, as the only professional admiral, was manceuvring for 
position against the Dutch under Opdam. De Ruyter, with 
a second Dutch fleet, was returning from his daring raid on 
the Guinea coast. Would the Dutch succeed in concentrating, 
or would England strike and defeat their fleets in detail ? 
Great issues hung in the balance as the long lines of sailing- 
ships stood off and on, ‘ the fleet with about 106 sail upon the 
coast of Holland in sight of the Dutch within the Texel.’ 
Pepys realised that England was courting grave danger. 
“We are unable to send out another small fleet if this should 
be worsted,’ he writes. ‘Wherefore God send us peace! 
Icty.’ The month wore on with rumours, dark rumours of 
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defeat at sea and whisperings of ‘ great fears of sickness here 
in the City . . . God preserve us all.” Better to be busy, 
busy at the office, or even at the threatre, than to wait and to 
worty in the face of the dreaded plague and the unfought 
battle. 

And so the days dragged on. May passed, and still no 
news. Already, on the doors of many houses, a red cross, 
and, written below, the anguished prayer, ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us.’ Back to the office or off to the play, to work, to 
laugh, to forget. Then suddenly ‘the great news at last 
newly come ... that we have totally routed the Dutch!’ 
The battle of Lowestoft had been fought. For a few brief 
days the bells rang out in public rejoicing, drowning the 
sombre, insistent burial bells. Pepys rushed to his tailor and 
bought a ‘ coloured silk farrandin,’ and was vexed at his wife 
for saying that he looked better in his accustomed black. 
War and pestilence, and, in the very shadow of their 
awful presence, new clothes and domestic bickerings. Man 
bracing himself to the heroic, yet vastly concerned with 
trivialities! Human nature does not change throughout 
the centuries. 

Neither the victory at sea nor the public rejoicing brought 
peace. There was still another Dutch fleet approaching north 
about, and the toll of dead was mounting in the City: 
2000 in the last week of July, 6000 in the last week of August. 
The City became as a city of the dead, ‘ till the nights, though 
much lengthened, are grown too short to conceal the burial 
of those that died the day before.’ And through it all Pepys 
stuck to his post. There was still a war and an English fleet 
at sea, needing food and stores and replacements. It was in 
the London market that these were to be had—if, indeed, 
they could be had at all. Pepys’ fellow-commissioners, men 
who had faced the enemy’s guns on many a hard-fought 
field, moved their offices away from the horror of the plague. 
But the meticulous civilian clerk, the man of pleasure, the 
heartless philanderer, kept his rendezvous with death. ‘ You 
took your turn at the sword,’ he wrote to Admiral Coventry ; 
‘I must not grudge to take mine of the pestilence.’ Brave 
words, deserving a place in the brightest pages of naval 
history. 

Meanwhile, de Ruyter had eluded the victorious fleet and 
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had escaped into the Ems. The war dragged on, though the 
plague had run its deadly course. Then came the great fire 
which laid much of London in ashes. France had joined 
Holland in the war. The bowels of wrath were full. Lack of 
stores, of powder, of food, and lack of the money with which 
to buy them and to pay the mutinous crews, kept the English 
Navy impotent. Seamen were actually starving in the streets. 
‘It is now two months,’ writes Pepys, ‘ since this office has 
felt one farthing of money . . . to save the life of a man by 
paying his ticket.’ And, a few days later, the sombre picture 
of a ‘ poor seaman almost starved for food, lying in our yard, 
a-dying.’ Not a pleasant sight from the windows of the 
Paymaster-General ! 

Never has a maritime Power sunk to a lower ebb and 
sutvived as a great nation. ‘God keep us,’ writes Pepys, 
‘ for things look mighty ill. . . . Our enemies the French and 
Dutch, great, grow more by our poverty.’ 

In June 1667 the Dutch, with some seventy sail and 
attendant fireships, broke through the boom at Sheerness 
and fired the shipping in the Medway. Less than a century 
before Drake had bravely advised a different monarch ‘ to 
seek God’s enemies and your Majesty’s wherever they may be 
found,’ and now the enemy was at the gate. There are never- 
to-be-forgotten pictures in the terse lines of the diary—the 
unpaid sailors starving like dogs in the gutter, and the red 
glare of the burning ships in the Medway with the Dutch 
vessels crowding in. It is of quick, vivid sketches like these, 
rather than of ponderous political exposition, that real history 
is made. 

Somehow England muddled through. The war ended 
at last. Niggardly enough with funds in times of peace, 
Parliament now turned angrily on the naval administration, 
seeking to shift the blame. ‘Our office,’ writes Pepys, ‘is 
cried up for a crowd of knaves and blackguards.’ There were 
doubtless faults behind the scenes in Seething Lane. No 
Government office is perfect. It was now to Samuel Pepys, 
the junior civilian official, that the old admirals turned for a 
champion to defend them before the bar of an ugly Parliament. 
He was frankly worried, and said so. ‘Slept three hours, 
but then waked, never in so much trouble in all my life . . . 
thinking of the task I have upon me.’ He screwed up his 
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courage to the sticking-point with the aid of ‘ half a pint of 
mulled sack’ taken in a Westminster tavern and ‘a dram of 
brandy’ drunk in the very hall itself. Warmed with these, 
he felt himself ‘ in better courage truly ” ! 

For three hours he spoke with, vigour and with eloquence. 
He knew the Navy and he loved it. The very mass of his 
ready detail seems to have won the day. By dinner-time 
many members, who had already heard enough, went out and 
returned somewhat in their cups. The Navy had triumphed. 

Never was Samuel happier than in the shower of praise 
which greeted his speech. He put it all down that evening 
with almost breathless delight. ‘ Every creature I met there 
of the Parliament . . . did salute me with honour ;—Mr. 
Godolfin, Mr. Sands, who swore that he would go twenty 
mile . . . to hear the like again. . . . Everyone do say that 
the kingdom will ring of my abilities . . . for which the 
Lord God make me thankful.’ On that momentous afternoon 
the Clerk of the Acts was, indeed, ‘ the Navy Office.’ It was 
his day of days. 

Fate had still greater work in store for this energetic little 
man who had already worked himself so nearly blind in the 
King’s service that he must soon bring to a close his beloved 
diary. The many books and papers over which for more 
than seven years Pepys had burned his midnight candles must 
ever be the prosaic tools of naval business. Samuel Pepys 
was to prove that for the shore official the mastery of clerical 
details can be the path, if not to the closed cult of executive 
command, at least to the scarcely less important post of 
administrative and political management. Beneath the sneer 
there is an unseen truth in the Gilbertian gibe : 


I copied all the letters in a hand so free 
That now I am the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee ! 


Political events were destined to play into the hands of 
Samuel Pepys. In 1673 the Duke was forced out of office by 
the Test Act. The Admiralty was now ‘ put into commission ’” 
under fifteen of the kingdom’s greatest statesmen. And 
“Samuel Pepys, Esquire,’ became Secretary to the Office 
of Lord High Admiral. Henceforth he was to occupy in 
relation to this august Admiralty Board, and even to the 
King himself, the same position as the only working official 
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which he had formerly held in relation to his colleagues at 
the Navy Office. This same year witnessed Pepys’ election to 
Parliament. His was now the peculiar key position of adminis- 
trator and parliamentary secretary combined. From the 
councils of state to the dockyard storehouses the channels of 
business were clearly marked, and, for the next six years, at 
the centre of affairs sat England’s most competent naval 
official, In the House of Commons Pepys now went by ‘ the 
envious name of admiral.’ To the larger phases of naval 
administration he now applied himself with all his wonted 
astuteness and energy. 

Living as we do in an age of technique when the nations 
think to measure fleet strength merely in terms of tons and 
guns, we are apt to forget that ‘ men fight, not ships.’ Better 
men as well as better ships, this was the sound policy of the 
newly appointed Admiralty Secretary. At last Pepys was ina 
position successfully to attack the old tradition that God 
Himself had ordained that only the gentleman soldier was fit 
to command. Who, after all, Pepys later speculated, is this 
special manner of man called a gentleman? And, even were 
that difficult question to be answered, what actual use are 
gentlemanly qualities at sea? ‘Four or five captains,’ he 
sarcastically notes, ‘were once footmen but now reckon 
themselves as fine fellows and gentlemen captains.’ But what 
of ‘honour,’ which tradition ascribes as a characteristic 
peculiar to an inherited aristocracy? The tailor’s son was 
frankly sceptical. ‘There may be room,’ he thinks, ‘to 
examine whether as great actions in honour have not been 
done by plain seamen.’ Could he have glanced down the 
untitled list of Nelson’s captains, his doubts would have been 
verified. 

It was not that Pepys disliked a gentleman as such. He 
disliked incompetence. Seamanship and sea fighting were 
professions not to be learned in a month. Yet it was not till 
his fourth year at the Admiralty that the grade of lieutenant 
was made subject to examination. Thereafter ‘the bastard 
breed pressing for employments’ had to compete with boys 
of less exalted parentage, and even with the humble sons of 
seamen officers. The Navy, formerly a field for patronage, 
became what the Anglo-Saxon navies have since remeined:— 
careers open to talent. 
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A generation of corruption had taken from the fleet the 
stern and practical virtues of the Puritan days when Cromwell 
called on his soldiers to ‘ trust in God and keep your powder 
dry,’ and an Anabaptist admiral wrote, ‘ Those who hold to 
Zion should keep Christian communion.—We now have all 
our guns on board.’ Fighting ships, Pepys notes, were 
unnecessarily ‘ pestered with cabins,’ a criticism not entirely 
without its modern application. Captains who left their 
commands for weeks at a time to partake of the pleasures of 
the London season, chaplains who forgot their cloth and 
posed as hard-drinking seamen, the King’s ships ‘ upon the 
coasts of Portugal, drunk and merry ’—to rid the Navy of 
all this undisciplined looseness seemed to Pepys ‘a work 
. . « little less than . . . cleansing the Augean Stables.’ 

A better-manned and better-disciplined Navy must have 
better ships. Here Pepys had perforce to apply himself to 
the old and probably insoluble problem of naval types. In 
his day, as in ours, the ‘ big-ship school’ stood opposed to 
the ‘small-ship school.’ In what types, he asked himself, 
should new construction be undertaken ? 

Considering the strength of timber, the weight of 
ordnance, and considering, above all, trends in foreign 
design, Pepys argued in the House for the second-rate ship 
of three decks. She seems to have been a ship-of-the-line 
which had attained to that elusive optimum point, always 
slightly below the largest size technically possible, a point 
later ‘attained by ‘that splendid type the . . . middling 74’ 
of Nelson’s fleets. Never, we may note in passing, has mere 
bulk been the sole aim of the naval architect. Thirty new 
ships and victory over her enemies in the war to be fought a 
generation later, this was the bulwark of maritime greatness 
which Samuel Pepys, once a mean clerk in the Exchequer 
Office, now built for England. 

Not all his sober and continuous labour with the sea- 
power of England—ever in view—saved Pepys from the 
dangerous backwash of the Popish Plot. He had been but 
six years in office when he found himself a prisoner in the 
Tower on a trumped-up charge of treason. After thirteen 
months the charge was dropped from lack of evidence. And, 
with the fall of the Whig Government, Samuel Pepys was 
again employed on an expedition whose mission proved to 
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be the destruction and evacuation of Tangier. Only the 
naval officer long ‘on the beach’ can fully appreciate the 
genuine joy with which Pepys wrote : 

I shall go in a good ship, with a good fleet, under a very worthy 
leader, in a conversation as delightful as companions . . . can render it 
. . . with the additional pleasure of concerts . . . and to fillupall... 
good humour, good cheer, [and] some good books. 


Lucky, indeed, is the officer who, forsaking all else, can find 
at sea that isolated completeness of work and comradeship 
which is the greatest gift of the naval service. 

There is much in the Tangier Journal to remind one of the 
diary. ‘Up betimes and to the office,’ ‘and so to bed’— 
familiar phrases which once marked the opening and close of 
so many recorded days of work and joy back at the old Navy 
Office. There is criticism, too, and regret that discipline in 
the fleet is ‘ not as it was in my time.’ And, withal, the same 
human interests. ‘ Myself to dinner to Sir J. Berry on the 
Henrietta, Pepys writes in his familiar style. ‘He . . . played 
on the violin and . . . good talk. . . . In the evening .. . 
late looking upon the stars to learn them.’ Ashore at Tangier, 
“to walk . .. by moonshine in the fields under the wall, 
thinking of our affairs here... .I found a glow-worm 
shining, but a very small one compared with what we have 
in England.’ Surely neither greatness nor adversity had 
changed the beloved Pepys of the little house in Seething Lane. 
Nor had he lost his aptness for criticism of men and of affairs. 
In a few caustic sentences he pictures the social degradation 
of this first British Mediterranean base, disappearing as he 
wrote in the dull thud of blasting at the Mole. ‘ Everything 
runs so to corruption here . . . the stone pillars . . . being 
eaten quite away almost, with merely the wind and spray 
of the sea.’ ‘More men [are] killed in this place by brandy 
than by the Moors.’ And, ‘the women of the town are, 
generally speaking, whores.’ 

With his journal and his Notes General, a collection of 
naval data amusing in its quaint completeness, Pepys returned 
to England. Again, as at the landing of Charles twenty-four 
years before, affairs of State had been transacted and Pepys’ 
name ‘ was at it.” Dartmouth wrote to him from the flagship : 


The Duke . . . hath an opportunity to bring you to the Admiralty ; 
and . . . with your assistance, may again put some life into the sea-service. 
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Political currents were now setting in favour of the Crown. 
Pepys soon resumed his former office of Admiralty Secretary. 

Had James been a king acceptable to the people of England 
he might have made the Navy invincible. But Pepys was 
powerless to alter the King’s professed Catholicism, though 
he wrote that he would have gladly given his life to win James 
to the Church of England. He could and did recreate an 
efficient shore establishment and a well-found and well- 
disciplined fleet. But loyalty to the person of James II. was 
beyond the ability of any Englishman to create. 

Late in 1688, when William’s Dutch armada forgéd down 
the Channel with the Protestant wind astern, the fleet which 
Samuel Pepys had so long laboured to build and to sustain 
ceased to exist as an instrument capable of maintaining the 
Stuart dynasty on the throne of England. On the gun deck 
discipline remained, but in the cabin loyalty was gone. And, 
knowing as we now do the Protestant temper of the times, we 
realise that the Navy of 1688 remained the Navy of England. 

For the last time Pepys now found himself swept from 
office by the swirling currents of politics. Reluctantly he left 
the service that had been his life’s work, and even his life 
itself. Sadly he laid down the records that had robbed him 
of his eyesight, the work which had ever been his solace and 
his joy. There was still the Royal Society, Trinity House, 
Christ’s Hospital, his beloved books, still something of the 
old interest in men and in events. But the busy, changing, 


fascinating affairs of naval administration, these lay behind 


him now, a task well done. 


Effingham, Grenville, Raleigh, Drake, 
Here’s to the bold and free ! 

Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the Kings of the sea ! 

Admirals all, for England’s sake, . . .1 


The very name Pepys suggests a pale, careful paper-work 
fellow—a mere clerk. Beside that sonorous list of sunburned 
heroes it sounds strangely insignificant and out of place. 
And yet, it belongs there. 

MELVIN F, Taxsor. 


1 Sir Henry Newbolt, Admirals All. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Documentary Film, by Paul Rotha (Faber and Faber, 125. 6d.). 


Mr. Rotha’s book comes out in a timely hour. Ina world 
apart from the much advertised feature films, which follow 
each other from their premiéres in a weekly procession through 
the picture-houses, many intelligent people are vaguely aware 
that there has been growing up quietly of recent years a 
genuinely creative and English school in the art of cinema. 
They may have heard of Mr. Grierson’s Drifters, and more 
recently of Mr. Rotha’s own Face of Britain. ‘They were 
puzzled by the name ‘ documentary ’ when they read in their 
papers lately that a string of English films, led by Mr. Wright’s 
Song of Ceylon, had swept the board all but clear of awards in 
the documentary class at the International Cinema Festival 
which formed part of the Brussels Exhibition. 

The story of the movement was worth telling. It will be 
surprising if in the next few years its significance does not 
stand out in deeper relief than it can even at present. It has 
an obvious bearing on the future not only of the screen but 
also of broadcasting and emphatically of television. Mr. 
Rotha tells it well. He describes how, under the unpromising 
protection at first of Government and more lately of a few far- 
seeing industrial concerns, a group of mote than usually 
gifted young men and women has been drawn together from 
journalism, art and music to employ for a social as well as an 
artistic purpose the medium which weekly draws eighteen 
million people to the cinemas of Great Britain. He hints at 
the zeal with which they studied from the outset the develop- 
ments of their art in other countries. He mentions the quota 
handicaps unwittingly imposed upon this type of film by an 
Act framed before such pictures had begun to be made. He 
smiles, where the trade has always contemptuously laughed, 
at the comical lack of resources which the school has endured. 
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He tells something of the discouragements in face of which, 
until quite recently, they have had to work. There were 
grounds for official apprehension in 1928 when Mr. Grierson, 
who had never made a film before, was pushed out into the 
North Sea to ‘ shoot’ the herring fishery, and brought back 
Drifters. Thete was less excuse for the Estimates Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1934. An enlightened Post 
Office had recognised, when the Empire Marketing Board 
came to its lamentable end a year before, that the Board’s Film 
Unit was capable of rendering good service to a great and 
modern-minded Government department. The Committee, 
remembering perhaps Lord Melboutne’s saying, ‘God help 
the Minister who meddles with art,’ or anxious to keep in step 
with the American purity code dictator who was to insist on 
the exclusion from a film as indelicate of a scene in which a 
dragon appeared, were at pains to deprive other Government 
departments of the skilled service with which the Post Office 
had equipped itself. 

In spite of trade opposition and official discouragement, 
the young school has survived, and has now won its spurs. 
The story of its early days might be told in the same words 
as Mr. Fay has lately used of the young Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin: ‘Instead of waiting until time and circumstances 
brought us proper conditions, we were content to suffer all 
manner of inconvenience and abuse, provided we got on 
with the work, which was what mattered.’ To some of us 
at times the English documentary school has seemed, in spite 
of happy veins in such films as Miss Spice’s Spring on the 
Farm and Mr. Legg’s The New Generation, to reject too sternly 
from their pictures the gaieties and graces of English life. 
They have remembered, perhaps, too seriously the comical 
day when Turin, the director of Turksib, was shocked by the 
incident in Drifters, where the fireman turns aside from his 
labouts to light a cigarette with a red hot ash held in his 
tongs. No gesture this, remarked Turin, for a down- 
trodden capitalist wage slave! It is our own fault if their 
work has not been supported by some passionate feeling for a 
common cause such as breaks through and leaves so memor- 
able the sequence of the Odessa steps in Potemkin, the funeral 
in Earth ot the May Day procession in The Deserter. But 
these reflections scarcely touch the measure of their remark- 
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able success. Its secret has lain in the quality exacted from 
those whom the school enlisted, in their unsparing mutual 
criticism and in the fine spirit of loyal co-operation in 
which they have worked. Their very lack of resources has 
produced a thoroughness in their approach and a stream- 
lined shape in their product which give great promise for the 
future. 

What is that future to be ? On this subject Mr. Grierson, 
in a preface, written later and, at Mr. Rotha’s request, largely 
directed to this very point, dwells with the surer touch. 
His excellent study should, like the whole book, be read in 
full. But in brief his argument maintains that no rarefied 
debate of the social problems which surround our generation 
can do justice to their complexity. The England of 1936 
‘asking to be brought alive to itself that it may feel its 
destiny and will its life’ demands, not the finished con- 
clusions of the council chamber, but the raw material of 
experience. Documentary cinema, seen as a new method of 
intimate reporting, is uniquely equipped to enable this 
sharing of experience. That is the sense—the honourable 
and the only sense—in which its propaganda functions 
should be regarded. ‘If, however, propaganda takes on its 
other more political meaning, the sooner documentary is 
done with it the better.’ His essay will leave in every 
imaginative mind a challenging outline of how cinema, 
employing what Henry James once described as ‘a deep- 
breathing economy and an organic form,’ might help in the 
interpretation of the great social problems which hedge 
about this modern world. 

Every reader will enjoy sixty ‘shots’ from films with 
which Mr. Rotha’s book is illustrated. Those who are 
interested in film technique will find in its latter part valuable 
guidance, written with the authority of successful practice 
and in more straightforward language than most film experts 
seem able to master, for the making of documentary films. It 
contains also, in a useful appendix, a list of documentary direc- 
tors and the principal films for which they have been respon- 
sible. But both book and introduction will find their widest 
audience amongst those who ate interested in the employ- 
ment for honourable purposes of the new arts of world-wide 
range with which science has so suddenly endowed our time. 
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The first persons to study it should be the members of 
the British Film Committee, set up last month by Mr. 
Runciman, under the chairmanship of Lord Moyne, to con- 
sider the future of the Cinematograph Act of 1927, which 
imposed a minimum quota of British-made films. 


STEPHEN TALLENTS. 





The Twilight of Treaties, by Y. M. Goblet, translated by 
W. B. Wells (Bell, 75. 64.) 

Monsieur Goblet deserves our gratitude, and Mr. Wells 
and Messrs, Bell our thanks, for making this important little 
book available to English readers. It is not authoritative : 
a few weeks spent at Chatham House in the study of authori- 
tative public documents, a few more weeks spent in submitting 
the books to persons with first-hand knowledge, would have 
saved the author many minor slips of the pen and deprived his 
natrative of some idle tales. (The story of the Sheikh of 
Mohammerah at p. 94, for example, is wholly untrue.) 

But the author’s thesis is important, and is very clearly 
set forth. Ever since the treaties of 1919 and 1920 were 
signed, what has been in progress? There has not even been 
any attempt to put certain parts of them into force. Their 
financial clauses have been periodically ‘adapted’ to the 
economic situation, real or supposed, of the parties con- 
cerned. What, in short, have those bound by these treaties 
been doing but gradually getting out of them, just like 
conjurors out of any number of sealed bonds, and suddenly 
presenting themselves free before the eyes of an astonished 
audience ? 

All this reveals a profound change in accepted ideas about 
the meaning and the value of titles of sovereignty, whether 
they be historical or based on recent treaties. Nevertheless, 
odd as it may seem, we cannot accuse our contemporaries of 
being any more contemptuous than their forefathers of 
treaties which they have inherited, or of the undertakings 
which they themselves have given. Apart from moral prin- 
ciples—and there is no proof that such principles used to 
exist and have now disappeared—the conviction is universal 
that contracts are no less essential between nations than they 
ate between individuals; the tendency of our time is to 
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regard treaties, contracts, agreements, titles of sovereignty of 
every kind, as documents that must, from time to time, be 
brought into harmony with the evolving material with which 
they are concerned. 

Contracts may become incapable of execution in their 
original form. There are even such things as contracts 
signed by parties who have ceased to exist. Soviet Russia 
would not recognise the treaties of Czarist Russia which, it was 
claimed, had disappeared.. Nazi Germany feels, if it does not 
say, the same of treaties executed before Hitler came to power. 
The Fascist calendar runs from the day that Fascism seized 
the reins. Turkey and Persia have done as much. In strict 
law, however, contracts remain valid though the conditions in 
which they were made have changed, and legalists insist on 
the immortality, not of the soul, but of a parchment deed. 
That is precisely what is making our contemporaries lose 
their respect for contracts. They come to look upon them as 
no more than dead things, blocking the path of evolution, 
which have to be circumvented in order to get on. 

Jurists are not arbiters of the modern world, but tech- 
nicians, expert consultants, like generals or engineers. If 
treaties are not respected to-day, it is not because there is no 
police to enforce them but because they do not meet present- 
day needs. A decision of qualified arbitrators, appointed 
by consent to consider a dispute on merits, will always be 
received with respect : a decision of judges based on purely 
legal and documentary considerations is liable to be rejected 
by the conscience of mankind. Facts alone give sanctity to 
treaties: every dispute should be regulated in the light of 
Article XTX. of the Covenant. 

If debate be confined to texts and their annotations; if 
each side, backed by its legalists, sticks more and more stub- 
bornly to formule, then no understanding, no arbitration, 
will be possible, and war will inevitably come. If, on the 
other hand, judgment be based on knowledge of the natural 
elements in the case, geographical and human, economic and 
political, then solutions will be fair, and they will be accepted 
and supported by international opinion. 

In the case of Manchukuo; the Lytton Report was dis- 
interested and objective; but it must be added that though 
this Report assembled data for analytical study, the analytical 
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study was not made. The work of the commission of inquity 


certainly helped to enlighten international opinion; but if 
the League of Nations had had at its disposal the politico- 
geographical analysis which it might have drawn from the 
Lytton Report and the Japanese and Chinese memoranda, 
among other sources, it would probably have been moved to 
act with more prudence. 

It was formerly assumed that experiments in political 
science are impossible. By deciding upon the temporary 
organisation of the Saar territory, the creation of the Free 
City of Danzig, and the bestowal upon Powers—and not only 
European Powers—of mandates ovet former territories of 
the German and Ottoman Empires, the League of Nations 
has instituted experiments which, provided they are properly 
conducted and properly observed, constitute, if nothing else, 
at least great experiments in. political geography. The 
scientific value of these experiments is unquestionable, 

Whatever the success of these experiments may have been 
of may prove to be—and ventures of the kind are too novel, 
and have in some cases been made in conditions too unfavour- 
able, for all of them to succeed fully—they will not have been 
in vain. Even if every one of them ended in complete 
failure from the point of view of the object to be attained, it 
would be no less useful, no less suggestive, so long as the 
trouble be taken to devote strict critical analysis to it. 

Political geography is a science of observation and 
analysis, which prevents juridical discussion from assuming a 
Byzantine chatacter prejudicial to the dignity of law, and it 
demonstrates the emptiness of mysical nationalism, which is 
only too easy to exploit. Geography possesses a natural 
strength due to continuous contact with the earth. It helps 
to keep international life in the sphere of concrete realities ; 
and it is in this sphere that the prospects of practical, pacific 
understanding among nations are most numerous. 

We are witnessing to-day, concludes Monsieur Goblet, 
whose thesis I have sought in the foregoing pages to set forth 
as closely as possible in his own words, the negative phe- 
nomena of dissolution, and the positive phenomena of evolu- 
tion. The sight of the former is discouraging. ‘The latter 
herald new ideas tending towards security for the world. 
They enable us to catch a glimpse of a régime gradually replac- 
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ing that of the old treaties, which were purely juridical, were 
supposed to be eternal, and could be transformed or abolished 
only by force—a new international order of living and 
evolving agreements ; an experimental order, which may go 
as far as the creation of regular synthetic States. 

Every act of destruction occasions reconstruction. When- 
ever an historical right or a treaty falls into desuetude, beneath 
the momentary disorder we can see a new order germinating : 
a new order based upon new facts, or facts hitherto disre- 
garded. To prepare this new order it is essential to make a 
close study of phenomena, a study that we might call political 
anatomy ; and of such a study political geography is one of 
the essential bases. Sciences such as historical geography 
are now proving indispensable for the study of nations and 
States. For, without such sciences, the natural idea of 
international relations cannot become definite. 

The twilight of treaties heralds but a short night. Then 
will break the dawn of new conceptions of international 
intercourse: the issue of fresh title-deeds, which the human 
tace of to-morrow will respect all the more because they will 
be based, not on old parchments, registering victories by 
force or fraud, but upon real, concrete facts ; upon the mutual 
actions and reactions of the earth and mankind; upon 
scientific analysis of these actions and reactions; and upon 
the natural sciences—economics, geography, and demography 
—upon history and upon political geography. 

Here, idealism and disinterestedness are as essential as 
scientific objectivity. It is by giving ourselves up to the 
service of life that we can best accomplish, in all its magnifi- 
cent plentitude, that task which destiny entrusts to every 
generation. 

Such is Monsieur Goblet’s thesis, here set forward in 
gteat detail, with abundant documentation which deserves 
most careful study. The book is critical, and new : the facts, 
ranging from the Polar regions to the Saar, are well mar- 
shalled, and lucidly explained. It is a real contribution to 
political thought. 


Hero and Leander. The Divine Poem of Muszus. First of all 
books. Translated according to the original by George 
Chapman (1616). At the High House Press, Shaftes- 
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bury, 1936, printed by James E, Masters with the 
assistance of his wife Beatrice. 75 copies. 11} by 8} 
inches. 30 pages, hand-set in 18-point Cloister type. 
(Price £1 15.) 


A superb setting of a great poem of love and adventure 
which would make a glorious short-film if the censor could 
be persuaded to pass it. But would he? 


Dumb she was strook; and down to earth she threw 
Her rosy eyes, hid in vermilion hue, 

Made red with shame. Oft with her foot she rac’d 
Earth’s upper part ; and oft (as quite ungrac’d) 
About her shoulders gathered up her weed. 

All these foretokens are that men shall speed. 

Of a persuaded virgin, to her bed 

Promise is most given when least is said. 


How little of our Greek and Latin classics would pass, in 
English, the scrutiny of the League of Nations Union and 
other guardians of our morals? And yet how much the 
richer would the masses be could such glories be brought to 
them. 


Wayward Youth, by August Aichorn, with a foreword by 
Sigmund Freud (Putnam, ros. 6d.). 

The author is a believer in and an exponent of psychoanalysis : 
he has long experience of juvenile delinquents in State institutions, 
and his methods are world-famous. This work is a substantial 
contribution to the subject, based upon detailed description of a 
number of cases not all successful. 

The value of this type of work must not blind us to the broader 
issues involved. Delinquency is less frequently connected with 
bad homes or unsatisfactory parents than is commonly supposed. 
It has not been mitigated, but apparently increased, by compulsory 
elementary education. Some children revolt from life in the herd : 
the revolt will be more marked when the leaving age is raised. 
It is partly due to inborn mental defects. Mental deficiency is 
four times as common in Great Britain as in Northern Europe : 
it is above all an urban problem, and the proportion of our popula- 
tion who live in cities is about four times as great as in the countries 
of Northern Europe. The writing on the wall is plain. When 
will the Belshazzars of Whitehall and Westminster call upon a 
modern Daniel to read it ? 
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Annual Report of the Director of the Institute for Science of Labour, 
1934, and Report of the Institute, Nos. 1-32 (Kurasaiki, Japan). 
Those who believe that the strength of Japanese competition in the 
markets of the world is due mainly to a lower standard of living 
than obtains in the West, to longer hours, and to the more extensive 
use of adolescent labour, combined with depreciated currency and 
latge subsidies, would do well to study these reports. Much 
may be learned from them even by our own Industrial Health 
Research Board. They testify to scientific research, pursued 
simultaneously along several lines, into conditions of life and 
labour in town and country: » Industrial physiology and psychology, 
hygiene and nutrition, living conditions, traditional and ideal, 
optimum conditions of work, and of test periods, for growth in 
adolescence and for maternity—all are under close examination by 
qualified men and women, who are not subservient to industrialists 
or trades unions. In order better to protect human life, every 
aspect of factory construction and management is constantly under 
review. Illumination, ventilation, humidity, temperature at dif- 
ferent seasons. By means of elaborate data the best form of seat 
and of posture for various manufacturing processes is studied and 
large-scale experiments conducted. 

The watchword of the Institute is—‘ human nature must be 
respected, and human life protected.’ The profound changes of 
social custom in the last half-century-are recognised: the dietary 
evolved in the last 2000 years has been vegetarian, for an agricultural 
community ; it is not in all respects suited to sedentary workers 
under urban conditions. 

There is evidence that the conclusions of the Institute carry great 
weight in industry, which is increasingly national, not in financial 
structure, but, as Dr. Guenther has observed, in outlook. 

Much that is being done by the Institute in Japan has been or is 
being accomplished in this country by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and by the Industrial Health Research Board. 
Whether our industrialists are as ready as are the manufacturers of 
Japan to give effect to the conclusions reached is an open question. 
It is, however, fairly certain that our mining and textile industries 
would gain by closer attention to the human aspects which pre- 
dominate in all these reports. 


Planning under Socialism, and other addresses by Sir William 
Beveridge, K.C.B., Director of the London School of Economics 
(Longmans, 35. 64.). This is a book full of ripe wisdom cast in 
the form of lectures and addresses. A fair indication of the under- 
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lying ideas may be found in the following quotation (p. 29) from 
an address delivered on May 31, 1935 : 

It is common to-day to talk as if man had solved the problem of 
wringing wealth from nature and had easy abundance in his grasp. 
‘We have passed from the economics of scarcity to the economics of 
plenty.’ Who has not heard that phrase, spoken with such assurance 
that it seemed beyond question ? 

Yet one has only to open one’s eyes to see it as a dangerous delusion. 
The great majority of mankind are still poor ; condemned, for all the help 
of the machines, to labour longer than they desire and to go without 
many things that they want; the equal addition to the poor of all the 
seeming superfluities of the rich, if it could be brought about without 
general loss, would be quite insufficient gain, 

The triumphs of mass-production are confined to a few industries and 
a few countries. ‘To judge how far the world is from plenty, we have 
only to look at its richest people, at the home of mass-production. We 
have only to see how little prosperous the bulk of American farmers 
were, even at the height of the broken boom, or to study the standard of 
life in all the Southern States. We may turn from America to consider 
how far life in these islands falls short of sufficiency, how much additional 
power over nature would be needed to secure—say, good housing for all, 
adequate help to every working mother, escape from the grime of cities 
and from pollution of the air. 


Wassmuss, ‘The German Lawrence.’ His Adventures in Persia 
during and after the War, by Christopher Sykes (Longmans, ros, 6d.). 
Herr Wassmuss was sent by the German Government to Bushire in 
1909. On the outbreak of war with Turkey in October 1914 he 
commenced to raise the Persian tribes in order to embarrass the 
British in Persia and the Persian Gulf. He was very successful, 
as were other Germans who were working in Baluchistan and 
elsewhere. He was soon taken captive, but escaped from custody, 
and for three years was a thorn in our flesh. 

Mr. Sykes has not done his work well: there are many 
inaccuracies; his spelling is shaky and his narrative in places 
awkward. Had he consulted Sir Percy Cox or Mr. Chick, who 
knew Wassmuss well, or Lieut.-Colonel Noel, who arrested him, 
he might have given life and intimacy to his picture of the man. 
Had he consulted published documents and contemporary British 
authorities he could have added much that is of interest. What he 
has given, so far as it goes, is of great interest. Wassmuss was 
a typical German official—harsh, stern and determined, patriotic 
and single-minded, with a somewhat narrow outlook. But he had 
personality and genius, and he dominated all those with whom he 


came in contact. 
ARNOLD WILSON. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str ARNotp Witson, M.P. 


WALKING through the less prosperous part of the East End 
of London I passed a funeral cortége such as I had not seen 
since I was a boy in Lancashire, except once in Buenos Aires, 
The hearse was surmounted with black ostrich plumes ; the 
horses, finely caparisoned, were black; the coachman and 
gtoom were in deepest mourning. Six mourners in silk hats 
with heavy bands of black silk, and black gloves and black 
scarves, walked alongside. ‘The polished coffin was bright 
with brass fittings and carried a profusion of wreaths and 
flowers. The relations, in deep mourning, were in four- 
horsed carriages, well turned out. 

I asked who the dead man was—a mayor or a wealthy 
merchant at least? No, he was no one in particular: he 
never made as much as £3 a week, but he had paid ‘ the Com- 
pany’ three shillings or more a week for half his working life 
in order to ensure for his relatives the satisfaction of a good 
funeral, and they had not failed him. The dead man had paid 
for the hearse and coffin, for the flowers and coaches, for the 
‘new rig-out’ of the relatives and for the funeral tea that 
would follow. It was the custom: £50 would not cover the 
outlay ; it might be half as much again. They had six or eight 
miles to go to the cemetery. 

tk ae oe), ee 

A week later in a country parish in Buckinghamshire a 
very old lady, bearing a name which appears in the earliest 
registers and is still well known and respected, was taken to 
her last resting-place in the churchyard from the alms-houses 
where, as an old-age pensioner, she had spent her declining 
years. Her coffin was of varnished deal, made in the village 
and sold at no profit: her old friends themselves placed her 
in it; her grandchildren carried her out and placed the coffin 
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on the wheeled bier that is always ready under the tower in 
the church hard-by. A group of bonneted and bowler-hatted 
relatives and friends followed her. There was no lack of 
flowers on the bier ; but they came from the gardens of those 
who knew her in life. The bell tolled: the parson spoke the 
familiar words, beginning with that amazing and vital passage 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ taken from one of the 
oldest, as also the most glorious, books of the Old Testament, 
Job,? and invoked at the last a blessing on the patty. All was 
over in half an hour from the time the procession left the tiny 
room in the alms-houses. 

An hour or two later I met at the railway station some of 
the older mourners—none of them under seventy—and they 
began to speak of old days recalled by the memory of ‘ the 
old lady.’ ‘The first time I saw that field,’ said one, ‘ was 
before the railway came : I was a little ’un, standing like this’ ; 
and he spread his arms. 

* To open your lungs ?’ asked a young woman, not of the 
original party. ‘No, to scare the birds, that was what I was 
paid for. Sent off first thing, I was, to a corner of the field, 
with breakfast and dinner too, and told not to come back till 
supper-time ; but, Lord, I was only eleven, and had no notion 
of time. By ten o’clock I’d eaten the lot and was main hungry 
by twelve. But I learned things, mind you. I watched the 
birds and the beasts and the cattle, and the foxes and rabbits 
and voles and things. I got to know’em ; many’s the pheasant 
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1 As Froude reminded us eighty years ago, the Hebrew text bears little relation or 
is contrary in meaning to the accepted English versions. 





Great Bible of 1539. 

I know that my 
tedeemer liveth and that I 
shall rise out of the earth 
in the latter day: that I 
shall be clothed again 
with this skin and see 
God in my flesh. Yea, I 
myself shall behold him, 
not with other but with 
these same eyes. 


Authorised Version, 1611. 


I know shat my 
redeemer liveth and that 
he shall stand at the lat- 
ter day upon the earth: 
and shough after my skin 
worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh I shall see 
God: whom I shall see 
for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold and not 
another. 


Revised Version, 1885. 
I know that my 
redeemer liveth, And that 
he shall stand up at the 
last upon the earth: And 
after my skin hath been 
thus destroyed, yet from 
my flesh shall I see God : 
Whom I shall see for my- 
self, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another. 


* From my flesh ’ is better translated ‘ sellin the writer refers, clearly, 
to a resurrection, not of the body, but of the spirit. Neither the compilers of the A.V., 
nor of the R.V. 250 years later, nor of the so-called ‘ New Prayer Book’ in 1927, had 
the courage to revise the erroneous translation of Miles Coverdale. 
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I snared in that wood’; and he pointed to a copse whose 
owner was better known to me than to him. 

‘Wages was low,’ he continued, ‘and food none too 
cheap ; but living was cheap, for folk wanted less of other 
things. Candles was good enough for anyone in winter, and 
the sun in summer: wood was good enough for firing and 
cooking ; if we was lucky and had a joint it went:to the baker 
or else we boiled it. The old mill was working and ground 
our own gtain—we got a sack or two from the farm we 
worked on. Father kept a few pigs and mother a goat or 
two. There was no cinema, but beer was cheap and butter- 
milk easy to come by. Girls were as good-looking and boys 
as troublesome then as now.’ He did not criticise the present, 
he accepted it, but had his doubts as to whether ‘ progress ’ 
was a reality. His fine old face was furrowed, but his teeth 
were his own: his hands were gnarled, but his gait was that 
of a much younger man. As I listened to him I reflected, not 
for the first time, that of all the principles now being applied 
in Germany, that of discouraging large cities and of decen- 
tralising industry is likely in the end to prove the most 
important and the most enduring in its results. We cannot 
breed that sort in towns. He and his wife had brought up a 
large family—all healthy because they knew how to do so. 
They ate plain food, but it was well cooked, and they lived a 
fuller life than many younger folk do to-day. 


* * * * * 


I met last month a young man who left the sixth form of 
a public school with credit only two years ago and was now 
a private soldier in a line regiment. Seldom have I enjoyed 
anyone’s company more than his. Instead of attending League 
of Nation Union meetings and passing resolutions demanding 
‘drastic sanctions,’ ‘a world economic conference,’ or ‘a 
fresh appeal to the conscience of the world,’ or going else- 
where to demand ‘ prompt rearmament,’ he had decided to 
play a part himself. Ill content with the life of a clerk in a 
gteat London office, a dispirited cipher, dealing with com- 
modities he would never see, bought from and sold to persons 
he would never meet, for the profit of anonymous shareholders 
at the behest of directors with whom he had nothing in 
common, he had boldly ‘chanced his arm’ in the ranks. 
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Army life clearly suited him: he carried himself better and 
he looked healthier. He was happy with his comrades-in-arms 
and did not lack friends. _He hoped to attain commissioned 
rank later: he would sit for the examination in due course ; 
whether successful or not, he was certain that he would leave 
the Army, after his term of service, better fitted for the world 
than when he entered it. He is probably a generation ahead 
of his time ; but I think all the better of him for that. The 
fact that young men, drawn from every walk of life, live and 
work together in barracks is a great source of strength to 
European nations, in which the army is not only a fighting 
but a social force, an integral part of their national system of 
education. Some day we. may awake to the fact that a 
citizen army makes for peace and that demands for warlike 
measures by persons who are unable or do not know how to 
fight, and cannot learn till too late, are either useless or 


dangerous. 
BIO BRON Gav ORO? 1@ 


It is generally agreed that popular feeling in Britain 


inclines on the whole to support the German rather than the 
French point of view : it is, moreover, fairly certain that this 
tendency, which dates from the Armistice or earlier, has 
recently grown much stronger. I have gained the impression, 
ftom many conversations with the rank and file of the British 
Legion and in other quarters, that the publication in setial 
form in a popular Sunday newspaper of Lord Haig’s Diaries 
is partly, perhaps largely, responsible for the sudden, almost 
violent, reaction against France. Mr. Duff Cooper is not to 
be suspected of any partiality towards the German thesis : 
he will not have forgotten the virulent misrepresentation, 
not many yeats ago, in the columns of that very newspaper 
which to-day is most actively sponsoring Herr Hitler’s views, 
of the ‘ Apology for England’ which he delivered at Berlin. 
But the Diaries, under his editorship, reveal Haig’s difficulties 
with the French, perhaps somewhat one-sidedly, and have 
awakened responsive and bitter memories in many hearts. 
Mr. Edwin Montagu and Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, 
to mention only two great figures, would, were they still 
alive, have deeply regretted the publication, at full length, 
of their letters and diaries which were never intended to be 
used as biographical, still less as historical, material. I am 
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inclined to think Lord Haig would feel the same. Voltaire 
wrote, ‘ on doit des égards aux vivants, on ne doit aux morts que 
/a virité,’ but he is not always a good guide. 

| * sani, eatin, * 


An interesting and encouraging feature of the new year, 
as contrasted with the old, is the emergence of Parliament 
as a public institution of importance, and of back-bench 
opinions as a factor which foreign Governments as well as 
those of this country must take into account. Twice in the 
past four months, the first occasion being on December 19, 
the views held by members at large have, rightly or wrongly, 
exercised a more immediate and decisive influence upon 
international affairs than those of the Cabinet. Whether the 
outcome of this repercussion of insurgent opinion has been 
or will prove to be of value remains to be seen. 

The fact places a heavy responsibility on the shoulders 
of those who seek to move public opinion in their con- 
stituencies or elsewhere. The immediate issues are clear, the 
indirect consequences are not apparent, and the utterances 
of public men reveal a deep cleavage of thought. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, with the approval of 
their brother bishops, in a letter read in all churches in 
December 1935, said that a new generation had grown up 
forgetful of the horror and foolishness of war. The Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, on the other hand, 
recently claimed that the present generation of undergraduates 
was so conscious of it that nine out of ten would refuse to 
bear arms on any pretext. 


Who shall decide, when Doctors disagree 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ? 


Like Doctors thus, when much dispute has past, 

We find our tenets just the same at last.? 
I doubt whether there is any real substance in either view. 

“If the trumpet give an uncertain voice, who shall prepare 

himself to the battle ?’—whethet for peace or for war, in the 
interests of justice, or the converse. The recent display of 
bad theology, poor judgment, and worse manners by the 
Dean and Chapter of Liverpool Cathedral was in no. sense 


® Pope, Moral Essays, Til. 
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an indication of the trend of public opinion, which is becom- 
ing increasingly independent of guidance by leader-writers, 
clergy and dons. When a clear moral issue arises, and vital 
British interests are involved, the country at large, including 
the four million males of military age who might be called 
upon to setve with the colours, will not flinch from a recourse 
to arms if all else fails. Working-class and lower middle- 
class opinion is more steadfast and better balanced than that 
of the minority which claims by voice and pen to represent 
the views of the universities and of ‘intellectuals.’ To a 
clear call from the nation there will be a clear response from 
the leaders, which will surprise the most observant student 
of politics. 
re 


Some eight months ago a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into social services in courts of summary jurisdiction, 
It reported last month,® in terms which afford no ground for 
complacency. 


Many offenders who might have been suitable for probation 
continue to be sent to prison. In 1933 2253 youths and 1279 
girls between 16 and 21 were sent to prison, of whom 34 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. respectively had not been previously found guilty 
of offences. It would appear unlikely that in all these cases com- 
mittal to prison was necessary in the public interest. 

Even in the case of lads and girls sent to Borstal institutions 
there is evidence of over-hasty recourse to institutional treatment, 
For instance we find the Governor of the Feltham Institution using 
these words : 


‘Probation was never tried with 32°; per cent. of lads received during 
the year. . . . It is almost incredible that in anything like a third of cases 
probation could not, properly, have been tried, and it is quite incredible 
that the circumstances . . . justified the imposition of shorter sentences 
of imprisonment in 12 per cent. of cases.” 

Many thousands of adults are every year sent to prison for short 
sentences, many of whom in the view of the Prison Commissioners 
would be suitable subjects for probation. 


I sometimes wonder whether any steps short of the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of Justice will suffice to bring about 
serious measures of reform in the administration of 


® Stationery, Office,"3s. 
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justice in this country. Neither the Lord Chancellor, the 
Home Office, nor the High Gourts exercise real control over 
police or coroners’ courts. Every recent official inquiry 
confirms the popular view that those institutions stand in 
need of a drastic purge, * The prospects of action wete, how- 
ever, never better than they ate to-day, for a great lawyer is at 
the head of the Home Office, and Parliament is very ready to 
give a favourable hearing to any legislation which he may 
decide to promote. But in these courts he has a very dirty 
lumber-room to clear; this Report alone, if acted on, will 
require half a dozen Bills, which should be followed by as 
many measures of consolidation. 

The urgency of drastic changes in the administration of 
justice was well understood by Lord Sankey, whose departure 
from the Woolsack is a real loss to the cause of legal reform. 
He found some of his Cabinet colleagues who were learned 
in the law unenthusiastic or even recalcitrant ; he was unable 
during his tenure of the office to make or initiate a tithe of 
the changes that should be made in the interests of justice. 

Judge Crawford in his lively and intimate Reflections and 
Recollections,* jast published, has indicated some of the points 
which most need attention at the hands of ‘ the politicians 
who are supposed to watch over the interests of the humbler 
classes with such peculiar care and attention.’ His practical 
experience as a county court judge entitles him to speak with 
authority. It is a pity that in a House of Commons in which 
lawyers of eminence abound there is no group or informal 
committee pledged to keep reform of the law and of judicial 
procedure in the foreground. 

The scathing satire and biting sarcasm of Mr. Justice 
Maule eighty years ago aroused public opinion and compelled 
the Government of the day to establish Divorce Courts. We 
need something of the sort to-day to bring to public notice 
the inadequacy of our judicial procedure to give justice to 
those who seek it. Judge Crawford’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to this end, and should be carefully studied by lay- 
men who care for the good name of our courts. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
4 Marchand Press, Ltd., 125 .6d. 








